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Eugene A. Nida 


Are We Really 
Monotheists ? 


The Christian doctrine of the Trinity is a puzzling one for missionaries 
who try to explain it— or understand it, for that matter. In this article 
Dr. Nida discusses the mental images of the Trinity which we often carry 
around with us and try to teach to others. The response in those “others,” 
if they are Muslims, should well give us pause and make us stop to consider 


just what we do say and think. 


IT usually comes as a surprise to the 
average missionary in Muslim lands to 
learn that Christians are consistently 
accused of being polytheists, not mono- 
theists. To the Muslim, the very idea 
of God having a son is repugnant, for 
he immediately thinks in terms of sexual 
relations, and to associate such with Allah 
is nothing less than blasphemy. Moreover, 
the Christian’s insistence that Jesus was 
not only the Son of God but “very God 
of very God” leaves the Mohammedan 
all the more convinced that the Christians 
have no right whatsoever to call them- 
selves monotheists. 

Most people set aside the Islamic re- 
action to Christianity as being based 
upon ignorance and prejudice. But if 
they make a serious attempt to study 
Christians’ untutored reactions to the 
doctrine of the Trinity, they find that 
the accusation of being basically poly- 
theists seems to adhere tenaciously in the 
minds of converts, especially those whose 
Christian experience and training is 
limited. 


Mental Pictures of God 


If a missionary dares to approach the 
problem realistically, he will probably 


get the shock of his life. If he asks who 
God is, the answers often cluster about 
the concepts revealed in such phrases 
as “the old man in the sky,” “the Father 
in the sky,” “the one who made us,” 
etc. When asked about Jesus Christ, the 
same people will describe many features 
of His life and presumed appearance, but 
almost never do they speak of Jesus 
Christ as being God. In fact, Jesus Christ 
is more often than not a kind of culture 
hero, frequently somewhat in opposition 
to God, but always standing up for the 
people. The Holy Spirit is often conceived 
of as just another, and more powerful, 
benevolent spirit. 

Some missionaries are inclined to think 
that this is more or less the way people 
should think of God, for in a sense 
this echoes their own concepts. The image 
which is the “mental reflex” of the word 
symbol “God” does exist for many mature 
Christians as an “old fatherly person in 
heaven.” The Son, if He is not thought 
of in terms of the historical Jesus, is “a 
youthful figure at the right hand of the 
Father.” And the Holy Spirit is a kind 
of nebulous, “foggy” substance that is 
supposed to be the “Third Person,” but 
just how this is true remains a readily 
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confessed mystery to most persons. Cer- 
tainly these mental images suggest three 
separate entities much more than one. 


What is more, some Christians tend 
to add to the Biblical imagery in such 
a way that the “three persons” are not 
only separate in form and function, but 
diverse in apparent purpose. For example, 
as an explanation of the theological basis 
of substitutionary atonement, some people 
say that God the Father insisted that 
His holiness and righteousness must not 
be stained by the presence of human 
sinners. Accordingly, to satisfy the de- 
mands of an infinitely holy and righteous 
God, Jesus Christ volunteered to go to 
earth to die in man’s place, that God 
could maintain His inviolate character 
and still admit into His presence sinful 
mortals, Such explanations do, in a sense, 
contain a kernel of Biblical truth, but in 
some ways they introduce more error 
than valid clarification, for they tend to 
conform to pagan views about the stand- 
offshness of God and the function of a 
culture hero (in this case Jesus Christ), 
not primarily as a mediator, but as a 
defender against the demands of God. 
Furthermore, these explanations implicitly 
contradict the initiative of God in redeem- 
ing man (i.e., His being in Christ Jesus 
reconciling the world to Himself) and 
His essential mercy and love. 

If, as seems well attested by a careful 
study of believers’ mental images, the 
results of our teaching, not only on the 
mission fields but also in our own cul- 
ture, produce more of a sense of three 
different entities than one God, what are 
we really to say to our critics who accuse 
us of being basically polytheists? Of 
course, our first line of defense (and a 
justified one) is to insist that we believe 
in the Trinity (three in one). This is all 
very well, but when we are asked to 
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explain what we mean, we find we can 
only repeat a definition. Search as we 
may, we cannot find any finite symbol 
which corresponds to our verbal descrip- 
tion of the Trinity. Some people have 
attempted to describe the Trinity as a 
circle divided into three parts, but to 
this the theologians object, for they insist 
that God is not divisible into parts. 
Others try to explain the Trinity on the 
analogy of body, soul, and spirit, but this 
type of trichotomy breaks down imme- 
diately. Still others have spoken of Jesus 
as “God with a face” and the Spirit as 
“the heart of God.” But whatever we 
attempt to do by way of finding appro- 
priate symbols in our finite experience 
finally leaves us without any satisfactory 
analogy. However, in following the Bib- 
lical symbols which grant full attributes 
of personality to all three persons of the 
Trinity, we almost immediately lead 
people to conceive of God, Christ, and 
the Holy Spirit more as three than as 
one. What, then, are we to do? We can 
scarcely admit the Muslim contention 
that we are really polytheists, for we 
really are not. On the other hand, for 
all practical purposes we certainly appear 
to be polytheists to the devotees of other 
religions. 

If, as is so obviously the case, we 
tend to give an impression of being 
polytheists, by virtue of the verbal 
symbols which we use, what can we do 
about it? Is there any way of correcting 
this difficulty? Or must we go on per- 
petuating the same views and implied 
errors? 


Finite Language 
and Infinite Faith 
I believe that we can, at least in some 


measure, correct our mental concepts so 
as to be essentially more in keeping with 
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God’s revelation of Himself. In the first 
place, however, we must come to grips 
with the problem of Biblical symbolism, 
and to do this is not easy, for we are 
instantly involved in the fundamental 
problem of revelation and communication. 
However, if we are willing to do some 
radical thinking on this problem, we may 
discover something of what God wants to 
reveal to us. 

In discussing the basic problem of God's 
communication to man, it seems essential, 
as a basic axiom, to recognize that infinite 
truth cannot be absolutely revealed in 
finite language. This does not mean that 
human language cannot reveal truth, but 
by virtue of its being tied to finite cul- 
tures (with all their human limitations), 
it cannot perfectly represent the ultimate 
reality. Paul speaks of this as “seeing 
through a glass darkly.” This glass not 
only serves to reveal, but also to hide 
—and so with language. 

In order for God to reveal Himself 
as a thinking, loving, creative “being,” 
He caused Himself to be spoken of in 
terms of human experience, e.g., as 
having hands, a heart, feet, as being a 
Father, as feeling jealousy, pity, and 
compassion, as repenting, calling, and 
leading. God becomes located in heaven, 
surrounded by angels, seated on a throne 
and with His Son at His right hand. 
Many people will dismiss many of these 
expressions as anthropomorphisms, sym- 
bols with a nonliteralist significance. But 
just how far do most people go in this 
process of assigning Biblical figures to 
the status of anthropomorphic symbols? 
Some will say that God does not have 
hands and feet, and yet they cannot 
dismiss the concept of a throne in heaven. 
Others will eliminate a literal throne, but 
not the surrounding angels. All of these 
figures, however, are made even more 
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puzzling to the average person by Jesus’ 
statement, “God is a spirit.” Does the 
recognition of God as a spirit completely 
invalidate all the other symbols? Should 
we accordingly cast them all out as prim- 
itive modes of perception? Frankly, I do 
not think so, despite what some theo- 
logians, such as Bultmann and Tillich, 
would advocate. God’s revelation of Him- 
self in the Scriptures does not hesitate 
to use such figures, and why should we? 
Furthermore, there is no evidence that 
we can come any closer to the truth by 
rejecting such symbols — the only means 
by which human language can describe 
nonhuman realities. Nevertheless, all this 
seems to imply a contradiction, for we 
have argued that these figures lead to a 
misconception as to the person of God, 
while at the same time the requirements 
of human language necessitate the use of 
such figures. Is there any solution to the 
apparently irreconcilable dilemma? 


Revelation of God’s Activity 


The solution to the basic difficulty 
seems to lie in the recognition that all 
these anthropomorphic figures refer not 
to God's person, but to His activity. 
The Bible is filled with the revelation of 
an acting, creative, speaking, revealing 
God. In so far as we know God, it is 
only on the basis of what He has done. 
Even in the case of Jesus Christ we have 
no authentic description of what He 
looked like, but we have abundant in- 
formation as to what He did. All this 
is in direct contrast to the gods of the 
pagans, who are always described in vivid 
detail. 

If, however, we are to keep people 
from substituting a Christian “threesome” 
for a pagan trio, we must interpret the 
Biblical figures in terms of functions and 
not form. Since the Scriptures do not 
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explicitly indicate the real nature of God, 
in terms of substance or form (evidently 
a fact not communicable in human lan- 
guage), we should be thoroughly Biblical 
by not presuming to know more than 
God has chosen to reveal. This means 
that we must emphasize the essentially 
functional character of Biblical metaphors 
and symbols. This approach toward Bib- 
lical symbolism may seem a little strange 
at first, but it squares with the require- 
ments of any linguistic expression and the 
evidence of the Scriptures. “At God's 
right hand” is then only a symbol of a 
functional relationship, i.e., “in closest 
and honored union with.” The “throne” 
is a functional symbol of governing, and 
God’s jealousy, pity, and compassion are 
aspects of His breaking through to man 
in “redeeming love.” (Here, as so often, 
we can only explain one functional figure 
by another.) 


The recognition of (1) the essentially 
symbolic character of all words (whether 
so-called concrete terms such as “hands,” 
“feet,” and “throne,” or the more abstract 
expressions such as “love,” “pity,” and 
“mercy”), and (2) the special functional 
significance which they have in the Scrip- 
tures can go a long way toward helping 
people avoid the error of being “poly- 
theists.” Though we cannot find Biblical 
symbols which “picture” the unity of 
God, Jesus Christ, and the Holy Spirit, 
we do find abundant evidence of the 
identity of function. Even Jesus, in His 
statement of His oneness with the Father, 
made this relationship explicit by indi- 
cating that whatsoever the Father did, 
He did likewise. Even the believer's being 
in Christ and Christ in the believer is 
primarily a relationship of function, not 
of form or space. Certainly, when Jesus 
insisted that “he who has seen me has 
seen the Father,” he evidently was not 
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referring to bodily, but to functional 
identity. 


Temptation to Literalism 


It is not difficult to explain the fact 
that people consistently tend to misread 
the intent of Scriptures in assuming the 
literal interpretation of symbols referring 
to form. This tendency exists in all peo- 
ples. In the first place, form symbols are 
more readily picturable by the mind 
than function symbols. For example, the 
mental image induced by “throne” is 
more readily elicited than one corre- 
sponding to “govern,” or “rule.” In 
terms of Gestalt psychology, we could 
say that the so-called form symbol offers 
greater figure contrast in comparison with 
the “ground.” Function symbols, on the 
other hand, usually involve “eventing” 
and the movements against the ground 
provide less impressionable figures. 

Most people, however, are not content 
with merely ideational symbols; they 
demand objectifications of these in art 
forms. This development has taken place 
in Christianity, particularly in Roman 
Catholicism, but is increasingly a factor 
in Protestantism, However, not only does 
the objective image take the place of the 
mental image (standing for some historical 
object or event, e.g., the Virgin Mary), 
but not infrequently the object itself gives 
rise to a new series of mental jmages 
which for many people are completely 
divorced from the mental image of the 
historical reality, as in the case of the 
mother of Jesus, which becomes the 
Virgin of Guadalupe in Mexico. When 
an object no longer refers one back to 
the original referent, but to a new series 
of mental images, a so-called religious 
image is no longer psychologically an 
image, but an idol. 

This extreme form of “literalism” in 
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formal symbols (by which images become 
idols) is completely parallel to the psy- 
chological tendency to be literalistic in 
interpreting all types of figures. Formal 
figures always seem so much more real 
than functional ones. We can see them 
more readily with “the eyes of the mind.” 
Therefore we give prominence to formal 
symbols and we tend to describe functions 
in terms of forms, e.g., governing in 
terms of thrones, power in terms of “a 
strong right arm,” and recompense in 
terms of “crowns” or “fire.” In keeping 
with this basic psychological characteristic 
of mankind, God has revealed Himself 
in just such meaningful figures, for they 
reveal truths (certainly to the vast ma- 
jority of people) which no amount of 
abstract terminology could ever make 
known. Such symbols are certainly not 
untrue, but if they are interpreted by 
people without due recognition of their 
true symbolic character, they may give 
rise to weird theologies. 


The Approach to the Muslim 


But now we return to the Moham- 
medan objection that we are polytheists, 
not monotheists. First, we must admit 
that our chances of convincing a Muslim 
are very slim, for all his canons of in- 
terpretation of the Koran are essentially 
literalist, formal, not functional, which 
is no doubt the way Mohammed meant 
his words. However, if we do wish to 
try to explain to a Mohammedan what 
is meant by the Christian doctrine of 
the Trinity, we must say at the very 
start that the Bible contains neither a 
description nor an explanation of the 
Trinity. The identity which we find in 
Scripture is one of motivation and action, 
not of spatial diffusion or isolability. 
The mystery of the real essence of God 
will remain a mystery, for evidently 
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though we may formulate a word symbol 
(Trinity), we cannot really explain in 
finite categories what it means. We can, 
however, explain what God has done 
within the stream of human history, and 
this is the really relevant set of facts 
which faces man. 

This approach may seem to be essen- 
tially obscurantist, since it appears to 
deny the knowability of certain realities. 
However, rather than being either ob- 
scurantist or agnostic (as others might 
charge), this orientation takes a realistic 
view of «he limitations of human lan- 
guages as systems for symbolizing hu- 
manly perceptible “events.” Moreover, 
this procedure of dealing with symbols 
recognizes the priority of form symbols 
and the fundamental psychological ten- 
dencies in the shift from function to form 
and the literalist apprehension of form 
symbols. 

The missionary who discovers that the 
new believers have a “warped” literalist 
understanding of form symbols should 
accordingly not be surprised, for this 
has been the tendency throughout the 
history of Christendom, as well as in 
other religious systems. For example, the 
function symbol of “faith” (in the 
Biblical sense of active commitment 
and trust) was soon changed to mean 
the specific “objects” of faith, namely, 
the formulated doctrines. Likewise the 
“word,” especially as “the word of God,” 
gradually lost its meaning of “self-reveal- 
ing act of Deity” and became only a 
synonym for the Bible. In the Johannine 
discourse on the sacramental nature of 
partaking of Christ’s body and blood, 
there was the obvious tendency for the 
audience to think in literalist terms, and 
for this reason the discourse is concluded 
by a statement designed to relegate the 
form symbols to their proper functional 
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status: “It is the spirit that gives life, 
the flesh is of no avail; the words that 
I have spoken to you are spirit and life.”! 


Necessity of Form Symbols 


In view of the inherent dangers in- 
volved in the use of form symbols, one 
might justly ask as to whether we should 
attempt to avoid such symbols altogether 
and use only function symbols. In the 
first place, however, we cannot make 
any clear-cut distinction between form 
and function symbols, for even function 
symbols almost always provide the mind 
with a “figure and ground” from which 
certain more or less definite forms may 
be isolable. For example, for the symbol 
“repentance” there may soon grow up 
a widely distributed “mental image” (a 
culturally shared form symbol) of a man 
beating his breast in contrition of heart, 
as in the parable of the Publican and the 
Pharisee. Accordingly, even if we tried 
to choose only those symbols which were 
predominantly functional in character, 
we would have no guarantee that they 
would remain so. The history of the 
images in Roman Catholicism, the icons 
in the Orthodox Church, and the idols 
in Buddhism are abundant evidence of 
— almost inevitably happens to sym- 

Is, 


In the second place, we would not 
1 John 6: 63. 


wish to avoid form symbols, even if we 
could, for they are important means of 
communication. They were certainly used 
by Jesus in His teaching — and by every 
great teacher. However, what is of sin- 
gular interest in the case of Jesus is His 
constant emphasis upon the functional 
character of the forms. His parables tell 
of events and happenings; they are rarely 
static images. Even when Jesus spoke of 
Himself as a “door,” “bread,” or “water,” 
He had reference to function, not form. 
Here, then, lies the key to our use of 
symbols, namely, the constant emphasis 
upon their relationship to action, not to 
concrete figures. This serves to teach 
their relevance to life and history and 
keeps them from becoming “‘idols,” 
whether of wood or of words. 

If we are to be thoroughly honest 
about the allegation of our being poly- 
theists, we are obliged to say that in 
the thinking of many Christians the word 
symbols by which the Trinity has been 
revealed have become so identified with 
isolable and isolated forms that on the 
level of this symbolism such people are 
polytheists. This is especially so if they 
associate any differences of motivation 
with various persons of the Godhead. 
However, on the level of the functional 
character of such symbols there is com- 
plete identity, and here lies the valid basis 
for our claim to monotheism. 


William L. Wonderly 


Social Anthropology, Christian 
Missions, and the Indians 
of Latin America 


Mexico has been in the vanguard, among the nations of the American 
continent, with respect to the application of the principles of social an- 
thropology in the secular fields to the problems of indigenous or Indian 
groups. The present article attempts to summarize for English readers 
some of the major bases of this movement as it is being carried forward 
by Mexican social anthropologists of today. It then points out certain of 
the principles of the movement which are of special significance for the 
work of Christian missions among the Indian groups of Latin America, 
and certain points at which the movement, due to its commitment to a 
secular approach, needs to be supplemented by the development of a 
parallel Christian movement by groups who can come to closer grips with 
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the specifically religious anxieties of the Indian peoples. 


ONE of the outstanding names among the 
indigenistas! of Mexico is that of Dr. 
Alfonso Caso, director since 1949 of 
the Instituto Nacional Indigenista and a 
distinguished scholar in Middle American 
archaeology, anthropology, and other 
fields. His recent book (in Spanish) 
entitled Indigenismo? is a collection of 


1 The Spanish term indigenismo is frequently 
translated as “Indianism™ and indigenista as 
“Indianist” or “Indian.” These translations, 
however, seem to be quite inept, inasmuch as 
the English words are not normally used in 
the same sense as the Spanish terms. Dr. 
Gonzalo Aguirre Beltran, in his significant 
treatment of “Indigenismo y mestizaje” (Cua- 
dernos Americanos 15.4, July-August 1956, 
pp. 35-51), uses indigenismo in contrast with 
indianismo, which further complicates the trans- 
lational difficulties. In the present article we 
shall regretfully use the terms indigenismo and 
indigenista in their Spanish form, without 
attempting an English equivalent. 

2 Alfonso Caso, Indigenismo. Instituto Na- 
cional Indigenista, México, D. F., 1958. Pp. 
159; 19 plates. 12.00 Pesos Mex. 
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twenty articles and lectures, mostly pub- 
lished elsewhere, which have the purpose 
that is stated on the back cover: that of 
“explaining, in the simplest possible terms, 
the theory upon which the indigenista 
action in Mexico is based and the results 
which have been obtained from it.” 

In the first chapter of the book,* Caso 
attempts to define who and what are to 
be considered as Indian. He uses a com- 


3 All quotations from Caso’s book in this 
article are our own translation. A number in 
parentheses following the quotation will iden- 
tify the page in the original. 

4The book itself, consisting as it does of 
separate materials published elsewhere, has a 
great deal of repetition; many of the chapters 
or articles develop in brief and interesting 
fashion an overall view of indigenismo or of 
certain of its aspects, but the progression from 
chapter to chapter is not worked out as it 
would be if the book had been written as a 
unit. Hence our presentation will not follow 
the order of the book's contents, but will 
attempt to give the materials in a somewhat 
rearranged form for the sake of continuity. 
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bination of four criteria: biological, cul- 
tural, linguistic, and psychological. The 
first three are objective and accessible to 
the outsider; the fourth, the sense of 
belonging to an Indian community, is 
subjective and less amenable to outside 
investigation, but is the most important 
from the Indian’s own point of view. 
Caso’s primary definition is therefore a 
definition of the INDIAN COMMUNITY; his 
definition of the individual Indian is in 
relation to that community. We give the 
following translation of his definition: 


An Indian is a person who feels that 
he belongs to an Indian community; 
and an Indian community is one in 
which non-European somatic ele- 
ments predominate, which speaks 
and prefers an Indian language, 
which has a large proportion of 
Indian elements in its material and 
spiritual culture and, lastly, which 
possesses a social feeling of being an 
isolated community among the other 
communities that surround it, result- 
ing in its considering itself as dif- 
ferent from both white and mestizo5 

peoples (pp. 15-16). 

Caso insists that the Indian problem be 
recognized for what it is, and reminds us 
of the cultural isolation of the Indian 
groups, especially those who are mono- 
lingual : 


The Indian problem is for Mexico a 
fundamental one, since 1 inhabitant 
out of 5 is Indian as to his culture 
and way of life, 3 out of 20 speak 
Indian languages, and 1 out of 13 
speaks only an Indian language® and 


5 Since the Spanish word mestizo has already 
crept into our English language and diction- 
aries, we use it. It should be kept in mind 
that it means “mixed,” and is used to refer 
to the mixture of Indian and Spanish in both 
the biological and the cultural sense. 

6On page 52 he says that 1 out of 20 
speaks an Indian language only. 
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therefore lives outside the culture 
of Mexico and the Mexican com- 
munity (21). 


The orientation with respect to the 
Indian community as a whole rather than 
the individual alone is an important 
principle, which is discussed again and 
again in the book. But just as the indi- 
vidual is not to be considered apart from 
his community, so the Indian community 
needs to be treated as part of a larger 
context, the INDIAN REGION, which in- 
cludes both the Indian communities and 
the mestizo town or city with which 
these are in a symbiotic relationship. 


... We now speak not merely of 
Indian communities, but of INDIAN 
REGIONS; that is, of more or less 
extensive regions that are character- 
ized by being made up of numerous 
Indian or Indian-mestizo communities 
which depend economically, cultur- 
ally, socially and politically upon a 
mestizo city, which we call the 
METROPOLIs of the Indian region in 
question. 


This is the case, for example, with 
Tlaxiaco, in relation to the surround- 
ing region of the High Mixteco, in 
the State of Oaxaca; and with San 
Cristébal Las Casas and the Tzeltal- 
Tzotzil region in the State of Chia- 
pas... 


On the other hand, the Indian com- 
munities themselves have a decided 
influence upon the METROPOLIS, giv- 
ing it a character which distinguishes 
it from other mestizo cities of the 
country. Thus there is an interaction 
from every point of view. We may 
say that the METROPOLIS of a re- 
gion would be unable to live without 
its surrounding communities, from 
which it gets raw materials for its 
sustenance, for its commerce, and 
for its local industries (usually 
carried on by small artisans); and 
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that the Indian communities them- 
selves would be unable to live with- 
out the METROPOLIS, where they 
must go to exchange their surplus 
domestic produce for objects which 
they do not themselves produce but 

‘which they consume... (76-77). 

The character of the metropolis, or 
mestizo center of an Indian region, is 
thus influenced by its long and intimate 
contact with the Indian communities, who 
have contributed to the mestizo popula- 
tion many aspects of their world view, 
religious outlook, folk medicine, and so 
on; and whom the mestizos have at the 
same time looked upon as an inferior 
group that is to be exploited for their 
benefit. Hence any valid approach to the 
Indian community must also take the 
mestizo center into active consideration. 


Cultural Equilibrium 
and Acculturation 


In a chapter on “Culture and Ac- 
culturation,” Caso defines culture in 
the anthropological sense, discusses the 
various categories of material and spiritual 
culture, explains acculturation as mean- 
ing the transformation of a backward 
community through contact with the 
dominant cultural group. He points out 
that in this transformation the social 
anthropologist should be called upon to 
help plan and direct the acculturation 
process so as to avoid the disorganization 
of the weaker community and its ex- 
ploitation by the stronger community. 

He insists upon the INTEGRAL CHARAC- 
TER and the EQUILIBRIUM of the Indian 
culture, and the importance of an overall 
approach to the guidance of the accul- 
turation process. 

We consider it to be impossible to 

transform a community if only one 

of the aspects of its life is changed; 
for we believe that the Indian com- 


munities have their own culture, and 
that every culture is an equilibrium 
in which one cannot change a given 
aspect without the other, unchanged, 
aspects of culture feeling the effect 
of the action on the one hand, and 
on the other hand acting as a brake 
to retard the proposed change. One 
cannot, for example, change the econ- 
omy of a community without tak- 
ing into account its taboos, its ideas 
of social prestige, and the ways by 
which it incorporates its children into 
the community. For this reason the 
policy which the Instituto Nacional 

Indigenista has chosen to follow is 

what may be called an INTEGRAL 

POLICY — that is, we study and mod- 

ify the economic aspect and the social 

organization, and endeavor to ac- 
celerate, through public health, edu- 
cation and road construction, the 
incorporation of the community into 
the political and cultural life of the 

nation (65-66). 

As we shall discuss below, however, one 
of the most important of the aspects which 
serve to integrate an Indian culture is 
the religious aspect; and it is difficult for 
us to agree that any approach to ac- 
culturation can, in the full sense of the 
word, be termed an “integral” policy so 
long as it concerns itself with the trans- 
formation of communities “in their eco- 
nomic, hygienic, educational, and political 
aspects” (35) but does not squarely face 
the full religious implications of these 
aspects of the culture change. This state- 
ment is not intended as a negative 
criticism of the indigenista movement, but 
rather as an indication of wherein lie 
some of its limitations. 


Protection and Help, not Charity 


On the matter of official Indian policy, 
Caso emphasizes time and again the need 
and justification for protective laws for 
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the benefit of the Indian, rather than 
simply considering him as having equal 
rights with others and as being capable 
of defending these rights. Just as minors, 
women, and the physically handicapped 
are possessed of certain biological limita- 
tions which prevent them from holding 
their own as equals with the rest of 
the population, so the Indian is socially 
handicapped and needs the protection of 
special laws. He is the equal of any 
other member of the human family as 
far as his racial heritage goes, but is 
in a position of real inferiority socially, 
culturally, and economically; therefore to 
make him the object of supposedly equal 
treatment for all men is to take an 
unrealistic attitude toward him and to 
actually make him the victim of discrim- 
ination. Hence the need for protection 
and aid, not merely for theoretical 
equality before the law. 

But Caso insists that such protective 
laws, and Indian policies in general, 
should not be such as to keep the In- 
dian in a perpetual state of inferiority, 
but that “the Indian communities should 
be given all the hygienic and cultural 
elements necessary to speed up their 
transformation and to bring them into 
step with the progress of the rest of the 
communities in the country” (40). In 
other words, the Indian communities are 
not to be helped or protected as if they 
were indigent groups in need of charity, 
but are to be given such technical aid 
as will enable them to become true par- 
ticipants in the culture of the nation. 

The Indian is to be helped by giving 
him education as to hygiene, medicine, 
agricultural techniques, etc.; he is to be 
given means of communication so as to 
market his products; he is to be given 
opportunity, through radio, moving pic- 
tures, and other media, to realize that 
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he is part of a larger world and is no 
longer isolated. But all this must be 
done in a way that will avoid such a 
conflict between the Indian culture and 
modern culture as would disrupt the 
Indian culture. 

For thege reasons, any government 

action undertaken to better the con- 

dition of the Indians of our countries 
should be based on recommendations — 
made by anthropologists; inasmuch 
as it is impossible to change one 
aspect of a culture without at the 
same time producing an impact upon 
all other aspects. One cannot, for 
example, change the economy of a 
community without at the same time 
affecting the family and social or- 
ganization, the attitude of the indi- 
vidual toward his family and _ his 
community, and even his concept of 

life itself (54). 

Among the positive values of the In- 
dian culture that are to be conserved 
wherever possible, special mention is made 
of the Indian’s sense of community 
solidarity and of responsibility for mutual 
help within his group, which is a feature 
that can be a valuable contribution to the 
national life as the Indian communities 
become interrelated with it. Emphasis is 
also placed upon the artistic sense of many 
of the Indian groups, and the popular 
art that is produced by them and which 
should be encouraged. Four chapters of 
the book are devoted to various aspects 
of popular art in Mexico, with special 
reference to the Indian’s contribution to 
it and to ways of protecting and en- 
couraging it. 

The Indigenista Movement 
in Mexico 

In one of the chapters, Caso points 
out that the “social transformation that 
is taking place in Mexico today, . «. start- 
ing with the Revolution which began 
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in 1910, has manifested itself in every 
sphere: economic, political, social and 
cultural” (85). He then relates to this 
historical development the “experiment 
in social anthropology” (85) that is being 
conducted by the Instituto Nacional In- 
digenista, which was established in 1948 
and which has been carrying out ex- 
tensive pilot projects in five regions (the 
Tzeltal-Tzotzil, Mazateco, Tarahumara, 
and two Mixteco regions). In these proj- 
ects, three basic policies are observed 
(90): use of demonstration rather than 
compulsion; enlistment of the cooperation 
of at least part of the community prior 
to carrying out any action; and the use 
of bilingual Indians as employees and 
PROMOTERS to carry the action to the 
people and to promote cultural change. 
The projects of the Institute include 
the promotion of economic change through 
securing of land, teaching of new agri- 
cultural techniques, use of better seed, 
crop rotation, forest conservation and use, 
establishment of cooperative stores, etc. 
They include work in public health and 
hygiene, and in literacy and the teaching 
of Spanish. With reference to religion, 
the approach is definitely secular; Caso 
indicates the policy toward religion when 
that it is preferable 
...mot to persecute the individual 
who makes offerings to the gods of 
the mountains or to the saints so 
that it may rain and so he may 
cultivate his maize, but to construct 
dams and irrigation ditches which 
will make constant watering possible, 
as a better way than that of prayers 
and offerings (81). 
These various activities are directed 


the problems of one community, but 
extends to the problems of an entire 
region that shares a language and 
other cultural features, and includes 
in its radius of action the mestizo 
city as well, which we call the 
METROPOLIS of the region....Our 
action is integral because it has to do 
with all the aspects of the culture of 
the community (90). 

... The clear and definite purpose 
that we have undertaken is that of 
accelerating the development of the 
Indian community so as to integrate 
it as early as possible with the eco- 
nomic, cultural and political life of 
Mexico, but without producing dis- 
organization in the community itself. 
That is, our purpose is to speed up 
the change, which is inevitable any- 
way, that will lead to the transfor- 
mation of the Indian community into 
a Mexican peasant community, and 
of the Indian region into a Mexican 
region with all the characteristics of 
the other regions of the country. Of 
course this does not mean an attempt 
to destroy the positive aspects that 
remain in the Indian cultures, such 
as the solidarity of the Indian with 
respect to his community, the use of 
certain regional costumes, the pro- 
duction of artistic objects, etc.;... 
but it is useless to conserve outmoded 
ideas regarding the causes of natural 
phenomena and the means of utiliz- 
ing the forces of nature; it is both 
useless and injurious to conserve the 
old ideas of the causes and cures of 
sickness, or to perpetuate backward 
and unscientific techniques of ex- 
ploiting land and forest resources, of 
animal husbandry, etc. (77-78). 
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Use of Indian Languages 


toward the region as a whole and the in Education 


culture as a whole: 


The mission undertaken by the In- 
stitute is regional and integral. It is 
regional because it attacks not just 


With reference to the use of the Indian 
languages in the program of the Institute, 
Caso writes, without much elaboration: 
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In matters of education, our Indian 
_ promoters teach the children to read 

in their own language, as a step 

toward teaching them to speak, read, 

and write in Spanish (92). 
This of course follows the pedagogical 
principle of beginning with the known 
before proceeding to the unknown; i.e. 
the learner is taught to read in a lan- 
guage that he already knows, and then 
his knowledge of reading helps him to 
go on to the learning of Spanish. 

However, in the program of most in- 
digenistas the teaching to read in the 
Indian language appears to be thought 
of as almost solely for this purpose of 
bridging the gap to Spanish. Very little 
basic education seems to be carried on in 
the Indian languages; as soon as the pupil 
learns to read his own language and then 
to read Spanish, he is expected to acquire 
the rest of his education in Spanish. 
This of course appears in keeping with 
the overall goal of bringing the Indian 
into effective contact with the cultural 
life of the nation, whose chief linguistic 
vehicle is Spanish. Yet there are two 
major difficulties which we may mention 
here, that are not discussed by Caso. (1) 
The Indian who learns to read Spanish 
at this early stage is unable to read it 
with comprehension unless he is already 
highly bilingual; reading in Spanish there- 
fore becomes a feat whereby the Indian 
acquires a bit of added prestige, but does 
not become a tool whereby he can acquire 
significant information. (2) Even for the 
bilingual Indian who does learn to read 
with comprehension, reading materials in 
the type of Spanish with which he is 
familiar are sadly lacking. Very few In- 
dians who are literate in Spanish continue 
as readers after they leave school. 


Without belittling the importance of 
the use of Spanish, it would seem that 
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somewhat more of the basic education 
program should be carried on in the 
Indian language, as soon as the initial 
hurdle of learning to read in the language 
is passed, By so doing, reading can im- 
mediately become a means, of acquiring 
information, thus making it an activity 
which is satisfying and relevant to life. 
And the basic information thus acquired 
should lead to an earlier participation 
of the Indian in at least certain aspects 
of the national culture. In terms of the 
work of Christian missions, it is of course 
especially important that the message be 
communicated in a form that will be 
intelligible to individuals within their 
linguistic background as well as their 
cultural background. 


Significance of Indigenismo 
for Christian Missions 


Many aspects of the indigenista move- 
ment are highly significant in relation to 
the development of evangelical Chris- 
tianity among the Indians of Latin Amer- 
ica. In a country where there exists this 
movement to effectively relate the Indian 
communities to the life of the nation, 
an obvious corollary is the responsibility 
for the churches and missions to relate 
the evangelical Indian congregations to 
the life of the evangelical church in its 
national character. If this is not done, 
the Indian may upon conversion end up 
as culturally isolated both from his com- 
munity and from the nation. But just 
as in all other aspects of the culture the 
integration process needs to be carried 
forward, as Caso emphasizes, without 
disruption of the existing cultural pattern 
and loss of the positive values in the 
Indian cultures, so also in the church 
this integration needs to be accomplished 
without the cultural disorganization that 
will result if the Indian congregations 
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are forced into the Procrustean mold of 
outward conformity to mestizo church 
patterns. 

A significant experiment in integration 
is now being conducted among the Chol 
Indian churches of the National Presby- 
terian Church of Mexico, in which the 
Chiapas Presbytery has formed a “Chol 
Institute of Coordination,” whereby the 
elders of the organized Chol churches 
compose a body authorized to discuss 
and decide on problems of local nature 
which do not involve the Presbytery as 
a whole. For example, cases have arisen 
regarding marriage of two people who 
although unrelated have the same sur- 
name —a matter that would hardly even 
be recognized as a problem if brought 
before the mestizo Presbytery, but which 
is a very real problem for Indians who 
carry this prohibition over from an earlier 
practice of clan exogamy. The Indian 
coordinating group may also handle prob- 
lems of how to dispose of the maize 
received in the harvest offerings, or of 
how to carry on Christmas and Easter 
celebrations in a way which, while Chris- 
tian, will still meet the cultural needs 
formerly met by semi-pagan fiestas. 
Although it is still too early to evaluate 
the success of this experiment, this kind 
of an attempt, within the organizational 
structure of a national church organiza- 
tion, to provide a way for Indian groups 
to work out their own special problems 
would seem to be highly significant. 

Caso’s concept of the Indian region as 
a whole, with its mestizo center, has 
implications that are of great importance 
for the development of the church in 
such regions. The writer of the present 
article spent a number of years in the 
mestizo-Indian town which serves as a 
center for part of the Zoque region in 
Chiapas. He now feels, in retrospect, that 


one basic reason why no effective evan- 
gelical witness resulted from his work 
there, either among Indians or mestizos, 
is that almost all his efforts were directed 
toward the Indian people in isolation. He 
failed to realize the importance of the 
interrelationship between the Indian and 
mestizo people, to whom the former look 
for much of their leadership and who are 
the ones through whom the Indians 
expect cultural innovations to enter the 
region. (In support of this thesis, it may 
be said that during the same period the 
Seventh Day Adventists were successfully 
developing a work which did include 
the region as a whole, beginning with 
Spanish-speaking nuclei and embracing 
both mestizos and Indians indiscrimi- 
nately). 

The recognition of the Indian com- 
munity as forming part of the larger 
mestizo-Indian region has a significant 
bearing upon the missionary’s concept 
of the indigenous church. Most Indian 
groups are at some stage or other in the 
process of becoming peasant groups — 
i.e. they are no longer primitives living 
in complete cultural isolation, but are 
people who, although they conserve basi- 
cally their own way of life, exist against 
a background of the mestizo culture and 
the urban way of life that they know 
exists “out there.” They recognize the 
outside culture as having certain values 
to which either they or their children 
should aspire, and they seek to find points 
of contact between their own group and 
the mestizo group. To the degree to 
which this is true for a given community, 
the indigenous church goal should not 
be an isolated Indian church. If the 
church in an Indian community is to be 
really indigenous (that is, if it is to 
truly “belong” in the community), it 
should in such cases function against a 
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background of the evangelical church in 
its national character to a degree com- 
parable to that in which the community 
in general functions against the back- 
ground of the national scene as a whole. 
This of course does not mean absorption 
of the Indian church by the national 
church to the point that the former 
loses its identity; but it does mean 
that the Indian church should be so or- 
ganized as to be constructively related 
to the national church. To effect such a 
relationship will not always be the 
easiest way of organizing a church; it 
may involve tensions and problems of 
leadership personnel and of organizational 
patterns. But it is important that such 
problems be faced realistically and not 
with what Caso terms an “erroneous 
attitude [of] a false and romantic in- 
digenismo [which] considers that it is 
best to leave the Indians alone and 
isolated” (100). 

A further significance of Caso’s concept 
of the Indian region with its mestizo 
center is that the evangelical church in 
the center needs an educational program 
that will help its own constituency to 
understand the problems of the Indian 
churches in the region, The church in 
the center needs to cease thinking of 
Indians as second-class brethren and learn 
to appreciate the Indian culture and the 
positive values it can bring to the church 
as a whole. It then needs to seek ways 
in which it can help in integrating the 
Indian churches with the national church 
life, while at the same time maintaining 
the cultural integrity of the Indian groups 
and giving them the effective content of 
the gospel message by using, wherever 
necessary, the native language for the 
proclamation and teaching of the Chris- 
tian message. No project of Christian 
work among an Indian group can be 
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said to have been adequately undertaken 
until these aspects of the problems are 
squarely faced, 

There also exists a need for commu- 
nicating these concepts to the wider 
protestant constituency in Latin America, 
and especially to the leaders of the 
evangelical movement who are responsible 
for guiding the development of the na- 
tional churches in their relationships- with 
the Indian groups. Caso’s book itself sets 
an instructive example of a scholar’s 
endeavors, through lectures and journal 
and magazine articles, to “sell” the 
generally educated public on the impor- 
tance of an anthropological approach and 
to communicate to them something of 
its basic principles. Similar efforts need 
to be made to communicate, to the 
general protestant constituency, the basic 
principles of social anthropology as ap- 
plied from a Christian standpoint to the 
problems of the Indian groups. 


Need for a Christian Indigenismo 


As mentioned earlier, indigenismo as 
it is being developed at present in Mexico 
is committed to a secular approach. This 
is in part due to the ideologies of the 
men who are developing it, and is jus- 
tifiable on the official level because the 
organizations concerned are connected 
with a government which, under its 
national constitution, does not and can- 
not maintain any connection with reli- 
gious organizations or movements. But 
whatever may be the reasons and justi- 
fication for a secular approach, the fact 
remains that the Indian outlook on life 
is not secular but religious, Agriculture, 
medicine, social organization— all are 
permeated with religious attitudes; and 
any attempt to guide acculturation with- 
out taking these into consideration is 
seriously hampered from the outset. It 
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is hardly accurate to say that such an 
effort “has to do with all the aspects of 
the culture of the community” (90). 

Furthermore, religion is one of the 
major stabilizing factors in the mainte- 
nance of a cultural equilibrium and of 
the integral quality of an Indian culture. 
Granted that our western culture, toward 
which acculturation is directed, is highly 
secularized; but the Mexican peasant way 
of life toward which the Indian groups 
are actually moving is much less secu- 
larized than is our urban culture. The 
Indian in process of culture change needs, 
perhaps more than ever before, a faith 
which will enable him to meet the chang- 
ing situation and around which he can 
build his new way of life without the 
moral chaos and social disintegration that 
can result if he loses faith in his old 
beliefs but remains unable to cope with 
the new anxieties that accompany what 
we call civilization. 

Of course we are not hereby suggesting 
that the government-sponsored agencies, 
which in Mexico and some other Latin- 
American countries, even as in the U.S.A., 
are committed to separation of church 
and state, try to direct the religious ac- 
culturation of the Indian. communities. 
What we are trying to say is (1) that 
there does exist a process of religious 
acculturation which, due to the very 
cultural equilibrium that Caso mentions, 
inevitably accompanies the changes that 
take place in other aspects of the culture; 
(2) that if left unattended this process 
may lead to loss of confidence in the old 
values and failure to discover new ones; 
and (3) that in order to avoid this 
creation of a moral and religious vacuum 
it is important that other agencies, which 
are specifically committed to a religious 
approach, develop an indigenismo that can 
supplement in a positive way what is 


being done in the secular field. Such a 
Christian indigenismo need not be in 
competition with the secular agencies, 
nor should it get involved politically. Its 
purpose should be to make the Biblical 
message relevant in terms of the changing 
Indian culture, and thereby to give a 
spiritual basis to the new way of life 
that the older religion, geared as it is 
to the older technologies and forms of 
social organization, is incapable of giving.’ 

A Christian indigenismo will seek to 
discover those aspects of the Biblical 
message which most directly relate to the 
anxieties of the Indian group and to the 
tensions that are created by the process 
of change. It will endeavor to find the 
most effective ways of communicating 
this message, whether by the use of the 
Indian language or by the cultivation of 
Christian practices to replace pagan ones; 
and in either case it will be concerned 
to put into the message such content 
as will be meaningful in terms of the 
cultural situation. 


This orientation in Christian work will 


7Manning Nash (Machine Age Maya: The 
Industrialization of a Guatemalan Community; 
American Anthropologist Memoir 87, 1958) 
found that in the industrialization of a Quiché 
Indian community the people have compart- 
mentalized their thinking, maintaining their 
older religious practices (with some modifica- 
tion) with respect to their agriculture and 
family life but not effectively relating their 
religion to their factory experiences or their 
labor union organizations. He suggests that 
the basic religious attitudes have been left un- 
changed by the advent of the textile factory, 
but thinks the lack of change may be at least 
partly because the factory is institutionalized 
and beyond the immediate control of the In- 
dian, who works as an employee but bears 
no responsibility for the management of the 
industry. Hence the situation described by 
Nash is not entirely parallel to the introduc- 
tion of modern technologies into the average 
Indian community. 
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also give due recognition to the fact 
that, in many of the Indian groups, the 
younger generation's ambitions and out- 
look upon life are no longer limited to 
the horizons known to their elders. The 
recognition of this fact will call for the 
preparation of Christian Indian leaders 
who not only are oriented toward the 
Indian cultural background but who are 
also equipped to face those aspects of 
the modern world that are even now 
affecting the life of the young people 
in their churches. This ability of the 
Christian leaders to face both ways, as 
it were, is an especially important quali- 
fication in situations where a church has 
become established and the children of 
the originally converted group are grow- 
ing up as “second-generation Chris- 
tians.” 

Although there is still much to be 
desired and much left to accomplish, we 
believe Caso to be correct when he affirms 
that “Mexico can be justly cited as the 
country that has made the greatest effort 
to solve its Indian problem” (21). But 
the very fact that this is true in the 
secular sphere makes it incumbent upon 
the churches of Mexico to bring their 


own country’s progress to bear upon the 
problems of the Indian groups for whose 
spiritual welfare they are responsible, and 
thereby to help in the establishment of 
patterns for church development among 
Indians elsewhere in Latin America as 
well. In other Latin American countries 
there is also progress in indigenismo, and 
in each situation the churches and mis- 
sionary organizations should recognize 
their responsibility (1) to relate these 
developments to the growth of the Indian 
churches and the meaningful proclamation 
of the Biblical message and (2) to help 
the Indian groups maintain, in the face 
of cultural change, a sense of direction 
and spiritual stability which is necessarily 
outside the domain of the secular indige- 
nista movement, due to the very nature 
of the latter.’ 


8 Since this paper was written, there has 
come to the writer's attention a brief but in- 
formative report in English on the work of the 
Instituto Nacional Indigenista, in the follow- 
ing two articles: Alfonso Caso, “Ideals of an 
Action Program,” Human Organization 17, 
Spring 1958, pp. 27-29; and Julio de la Fuen- 
te, “Results of an Action Program,” ibid., 
pp. 30-33. 
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Georges Condominas 


The “Gospel” 


Comes to Sar Luk 


Embedded in Georges Condominas’ fascinating account of his anthropo- 
logical research among the Mnong Gar peoples of south Vietnam is the 
following vivid picture of the preaching visit of a party of Christians in 
the village of Sar Luk. On page 84 of this issue we begin a new department, 
TO SEE OURSELVES. As in the article there presented, so here in this 
description by Condominas, we have a splendid opportunity “‘to see our- 


selves as others see us.” 


AT 1:30 in the afternoon there came a 
tremendous surprise. The son of the pastor 
at Banmethuot, a young boy about 16 
years old, arrived at my house accom- 
panied by a Rhade evangelist and two 
other Protestants belonging to the Rhade 
tribe. The boy was taking advantage of 
the dry season to take a chance on coming 
as far as this point by bicycle, and from 
here going on to try to reach Dalat on 
foot by way of the Mbur Mountain. To 
kill two birds with one stone, his. father 
had sent along with him the best evan- 
gelist in the mission in order to “preach 
the Gospel” in this valley which had not 
yet heard it. 


The young American did not seem 
particularly interested in the life of the 
village and he stayed at my place. That 





Georges Condominas is an outstanding 
French anthropologist who has worked 
extensively in Indochina and Africa. The 
present selection is translated from his 
Nous Avons Mangé la Foret (Paris: Mer- 
cure de France, 1957, pp. 183-185), by 
permission of the publishers. Any of our 
readers who know French will find this 
book very readable, well illustrated, and 
full of human interest as well as sound 
anthropological observation. 
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day, however, Truu was in great form 
and was repaying his debts. He had just 
given Toong two jars from Djiring, one 
large one and one small one, in payment 
for a pig which he had borrowed in order 
to make a sacrifice for a French official. 
In honor of the occasion he offered him 
a drink. Stimulated by the alcohol he 
made a sacrifice of a white rooster (helped 
along with a large jar of beer) for me to 
thank me for the raincoat (an ancient 
topcoat which I had had waterproofed) 
which I had given him as a gift. Finally 
he opened a third jar of beer in honor 
of the visitors. But none of the strangers, 
White or Rhade, wanted to taste the 
alcohol in the jars. I explained to Truu 
that this is a taboo which their Spirit 
imposes upon them. He accepted that, 
but was none the less disappointed. ... 


Finally, in the evening for the first time 
there was a preaching service, a spectacle 
of a kind that had never before been seen 
at Sar Luk. The son of the pastor, tired 
by his trip, went to bed, but all his com- 
panions were gathered at Truu’s. I missed 
the first part of the meeting. But when 
I arrived at the chief's house, after leaving 
my guest in his bed, I went in to find 
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a hut crowded with people. There was 
not an inhabitant of Sar Luk missing, 
and what was going on was extraordinary. 
The evangelist was seated on a mat rolled 
out on the sleeping bench at the side of 
the house. He was between the two other 
Rhade. Before him Truu was seated on 
a stool placed upon the floor. And all 
that compact mass of listeners was tightly 
crowded around them. The scene was 
brightly lit by the torches fired with 
resinous wood. The evangelist preached 
his sermon in Rhade. In effect, he told 
these Gar, “You still obey spirits which 
are wicked beings, greedy, demanding 
sacrifices. As for me, I come to tell you 
about a good God who demands nothing. 
He watches over all of us, French people, 
English people, Vietnamese, Ghams. All 
believe in him. This God is Ae Die. He 
created the world and all the creatures 
that are found in it.” Then he began to 
recite the Biblical story in summary from 
Genesis to the New Testament, with each 
episode illustrated by colored pictures 
which were admired all around. 


The unfolding of this tremendous col- 
lection of ancient lore to these people 
who had never heard of it before in 
itself was something terrific. However, 
this evening it benefited by Truu’s 
exceptional form, for he elaborated the 
sacred history he was translating with 
splendid decorations which increased the 
sensational character of the event con- 
siderably. Since the beginning of the 
afternoon the chief had drunk from three 
jars which had been offered successively 
to Toong, to the anthropologist, and to 
the Protestant group. At each one of 
them he had drunk freely and, as he is 
not a particularly modest individual, the 


alcohol made him elaborate his speech 
to demonstrate his abilities. The sermon 
brought him a way to increase his 
prestige. Serving as an interpreter he 
showed the profound knowledge he had 
of a foreign language which was not 
known by the majority of the women. 
More than that, the episodes of this 
history were unknown to everybody. And 
what a variety they represented: The 
creation of the world, the flood, a man 
swallowed up and vomited by a monster, 
water covering a whole army, the Son of 
the Spirit offering a feast to a whole 
crowd with only a few pieces of bread. 
...In translating he gave the impression 
of reciting these ancient tales himself, of 
knowing these astonishing stories thor- 
oughly. The Gar appreciate well-told 
stories very much, and someone who is 
capable of telling a sacred narrative in a 
satisfactory way, even if it is known by 
everyone, is highly honoréd, not to speak 
of an account which no one had heard 
before! Well, Truu was more and more 
caught up and like many others, alcohol 
opened up his gifts of eloquence. This 
evening the crowd was big and never so 
attentive. The stories were unknown and 
extraordinary, and Truu shone as in his 
very best days. In his mouth the Bible 
was no longer an ordinary recital but an 
epic oration. His elegance superbly stim- 
ulated by the rice beer cast a beautiful 
coloring over the exploits of the heroes 
who were suggested as models by a reli- 
gion which, so far as the sect which had 
come today was concerned, forbade the 
use of any intoxicating beverage. 


Such was the first contact of the com- 
munity of Sar Luk with the religion of 
White people. 

















Bertram Hutchinson 


Some Social Consequences 
of Missionary Activity 
among South African Bantu 


The article which follows is the last half of a paper published in AFRICA. 
In the first half of the article the author traces the beginnings of mis- 
sionary work among the Bantu in the early nineteenth century, stressing 
its initial friendly reception, the development of its patterns of instituting 
culture change, and its gradual effect on African cultures. In the follow- 
ing section, the author goes on to trace later developments, and the 
disturbing social changes which resulted from some missionary policies, the 
final effect being sometimes opposite to what was intended. 


As the real purpose of the missionary 
became clear, opposition to Christian 
teaching became widespread. The mis- 
sionary had never found it easy during 
the first decades of the 19th century to 
gain acceptance for the Christian religion. 
Bantu men enjoyed and were accustomed 
to argument and discussion. Instead of 
finding human material readily receptive 
to his teaching, the missionary (and the 
itinerant missionary especially) found 
himself obliged to defend his faith against 
the reasoned arguments which his Bantu 
listeners brought against it. Outside 
the mission stations preaching was very 
often carried on in the form of a 
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discussion.! The Bantu people, said a 

Wesleyan missionary, 
... disputed every inch of ground 
with us; they were willing to go 
into inquiry, but we found them 
very different in that respect from 
the Hottentots in the Colony, who 
always receive with implicit credit 
what is stated to them by their 
teachers. The Caffres exhibited con- 
siderable powers of mind, and were 
not willing to receive any dogma 
until it was proved to their satis- 
faction.? 


Active Persecution 


But this obstacle to Christian teaching 
was small in comparison with the active 
steps which a tribe might take to dis- 
courage the conversion of one of its 
members. People who manifested excep- 
tional interest in the new religion were 
reproached by relatives and friends. They 


1 Methodist Missionary Society Notices, Vol. 
7, 1832-34, p. 307. 

2Report from a Select Committee on Abo- 
rigines, Parliamentary Papers, 1836, Vol. 7 
(538), p. 60. 
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were accused of deserting their families, 
of forgetting the traditional life of their 
own people, of being insane.» Some 
thought that conversion brought dire ca- 
lamity upon family and tribe: 
Many are well convinced of the 
(Christian) truths they hear [re- 
ported a missionary from Natal in 
1856], and approve the same, and 
would gladly embrace them but for 
fear of their superstitious country- 
men, who seem to think that any 
departure from national custom 
would endanger even their national 
existence. Thus if any particular 
affliction befalls a family — if their 
cattle die, or even their gardens are 
unproductive, the doctor is called 
for: he may decide by stating, 
“Utongo (the family god) is angry 
because such a one is turning En- 
glish”; he is therefore warned of his 
danger, in which the whole family 
is concerned, lest all should suffer 
by some serious calamity.‘ 
Similarly the Pondo people, whose chiefs 
offered no resistance to missionary activity, 
for many years looked upon Christianity 
as a destructive and dangerous innova- 
tion.> By the turn of the century Chris- 
tian converts in general were “frequently 
despised as degenerates and apostates, 
who have lost all the reverence for tribal 
authority.” In consequence of the an- 
tagonism of the tribe towards them, 


3 Methodist Missionary Society Notices, Vol. 
6, 1829-31, p. 371. 

4Ibid., Vol. 3, 3rd series, 1856, p. 142. 

5 Cape of Good Hope: Blue Book on Native 
Affairs, G. 13 — 1880, p. 162. In modern 
times the members of the family of a new 
convert in this tribe continued to dislike his 
acceptance of Christian teaching: M. Hunter, 
Reaction to Conquest, London, 1936, pp. 353- 
55. 

6J. Du Plessis, “The Missionary Situation 
in South Africa,’ International Review oj 
Missions, Vol. 1, 1912, p. 386. 
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those who wished for any reason to 
identify themselves with the Christian 
religion found it easier to live apart 
from the tribe, either on the mission 
stations or in communities which they, 
with other converts, set up for them- 
selves. This had serious consequences 
for the cohesion of Bantu life, for it 
emphasized the cleavage of the tribe 
into seemingly irreconcilable parts. Tribal 
persecution of converts had become so 
severe in 1844 that in that year a 
group of missionaries petitioned the 
Governor of the Cape Colony to extend 
his protection to converts in the territory 
of Kaffraria. While some chiefs “acted 
on the most enlightened principles of 
religious toleration,” the violence of 
others was discouraging converts from 
making known their convictions, and 
from going to the mission stations.” Even 
when the missionaries enjoyed the ap- 
proval of the chiefs themselves (as, for 
example, Moshesh in Basutoland and 
Khama in Bechuanaland), commoners, 
led by tribal elders, sometimes showed a 
strong resistance to them; and in the 
case of the Basuto a considerable section 
of the tribe threatened Moshesh with 
deposition if he persisted in encouraging 
Christian innovations. Missionary work 
was considerably hampered by such open 
opposition from powerful factions. 


In the course of time, community 
opposition was echoed by many chiefs 
who had sought and welcomed the mis- 
sionaries in earlier years. It became ap- 
parent to them that Christianity was a 


7 Correspondence regarding the State of the 
Kaffir Tribes, Parliamentary Papers, 1851, Vol. 
38 (424), pp. 240, 502. 

8]. E. Casalis, The Basutos, London, 1861, 
pp. 90-91; J. D. Hepburn, Twenty Years in 
Khama’s Country, London, 1895, p. 125: 
Basutoland Records, Vol. 1, 1839, p. 27. 
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threat to the old order, and to them- 
selves who represented it.2 There was 
widespread suspicion that missionary 
effort was deliberately directed towards 
the undermining of chiefly authority, that 
Bantu families moved to mission stations 
in order to organize political opposition 
to the chief, that missionaries were acting 
as informers for the colonial government 
(as, indeed, they often did). Chiefs 
threatened to kill any of their people 
who moved to the mission stations;!° and 
in 1851 one celebrated chief of the period 
summed up the matter in the following 
words: 
I like very much to live with the 
teachers [i.c. missionaries] if they 
would not take my people, and give 
them to the Government; for they 
are my people. Let these school 
people pray for me. How is it that 
the Government takes them to spill 
blood? How is it that you teachers 
take them away? Whenever one 
believes, he goes away from me. 
Why is it that you call them all 
to live in one place? Is it God who 
tells you to do so? I do not like 
your method of breaking up the 
kraal. Let the believing Kafhr look 
to his own countrymen, and not go 
away, but teach others.!! 


Limited Missionary Influence 


It would be mistaken to assume, how- 
ever, that such expressions of annoyance 
and foreboding were a reflection of 


9In Kaffraria the mission stations were an 
especial object of this distrust: see the Report 
from the Select Committee on Kaffir Tribes, 
1851, Vol. 14 (635), para. 2,221. 

10For example, Methodist Missionary So- 
ciety Notices, Vol. 8, 1835, pp. 187-88. 

11 United Presbyterian Church Missionary 
Records, Vol. 7, 1852, pp. 57-58; cf, G. 
Brown, Personal Adventure in South Africa, 
London, 1855, pp. 155-56. 


widespread missionary success. Through- 
out the 19th century Europeans fre- 
quently complained that the influence of 
the missionary was less than had been 
hoped for. During the first half of the 
century his influence rarely extended 
beyond his own immediate district or 
station,’ even though it was not un- 
known for an African to travel some 
four or five hundred miles to visit a 
station.’ Among the Tembu people, 
where missionaries had enjoyed early 
success, the easier conditions of life that 
followed the cessation of warfare, of 
cattle-raiding, and chiefly tyranny had 
by 1845 resulted in a falling away in 
conversions.'4 In some parts of Southern 
Africa even the small progress that was 
evident at this time was the outcome of 
the converts’ own enthusiasm rather than 
of the missionaries’ teaching.5 Successive 
governors of the Cape Colony, Sir Henry 
Pottinger in 1847 and Sir Harry Smith 
in the following year, made pessimistic 
reports. While they paid tribute to the 
energy and sincerity of purpose of the 
missionaries, they saw little advance in 
conversion to Christianity, and only a 
limited success in the introduction, by 
the missionaries, of a desire for European 
merchandise.'"© A few years later Sir 


12 Report from a Select Committee on Abo- 
rigines, Parliamentary Papers, Vol. 7 (538), 
pp. 363-64; Report from the Select Committee 
on Kaffir Tribes, loc. cit., paras. 1,051-52. 

13 Report from the Select Committee on 
Kaffir Tribes, loc. cit., para. 703. 

14 United Brethren Periodical Accounts, Vol. 
17, 1845, p. 224. 

15 Report from the Select Committee on 
Kaffir Tribes, loc. cit., para. 3,113. 

16 Correspondence regarding the Establish- 
ment of the Settlement of Natal, Parliamentary 
Papers, 1847-48, Vol. 42 (980), p. 490: 


.Correspondence regarding the State of the 


Kafhir Tribes, Parliamentary Papers, 1847-48, 
Vol. 43 (912), p. 61. 
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George Clerk, reporting in 1853 on the 
position in the Orange River Territory, 
made the tart comment that the effect 
of the missions seemed to be little more 
than the growth of a desire for ardent 
spirits, muskets, and gunpowder. No 
instance of “real conversion” had come 
to his notice, and this view had been 
confirmed by the British Resident in the 
Territory.” 

At the mid-century the early optimism 
of the missionaries and the hopes of the 
colonists had not, in fact, been fulfilled. 
Whatever the general sociological effects 
of Christian teaching, there had been 
no popular movement to the new reli- 
gion. Hitherto conversion had been more 
apparent than real. Although some tribes 
had accepted, or had even sought, the 
presence of a missionary among them, 
and while there had been a steady trickle 
of Bantu people to the mission stations, 
yet their motives were by no means 
always religious, as we have seen. 


Basis of Missionary Problems 


This comparative failure was due very 
largely to certain aspects of missionary 
policy. The socially disruptive effects of 
Christianity did not arise solely from 
what may be regarded as the essentials 
of its philosophy, important though these 
were. For most Christian missionaries the 
acceptance of their religion by the Bantu 
people demanded fundamental changes 
in their traditional way of living, and 
the demands which missionaries made 
upon their converts, and potentially upon 
chief and tribe, were onerous. It cannot 
be a matter for surprise if those who 


17 Correspondence regarding the Orange 
River Territory, Parliamentary Papers, 1854, 
Vol. 43 (1758), p. 472. See also the comments 
of Theophilus Shepstone on the position in 
Natal during this period: Natal Native Affairs 
Commission, 1852-53, Report, Part 5, p. 84. 
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agreed to follow the missionaries should 
seek some material compensation for their 
psychological discomfort in the form of 
land and European goods. For there were 
few aspects of Bantu traditional life 
which escaped missionary censure. In 
particular, the main object of missionary 
assault, the customs of lobola and of 
polygyny, were those which the Bantu 
were extremely reluctant to change. 


Strongly opposed though they were to 
the traditional forms of Bantu marriage, 
for long the missionaries were successful 
in suppressing them only on the mission 
stations, and there only partially. It was 
usually a condition of residence on the 
stations that lobola [the marriage pay- 
ment system] and polygyny be given 
up, although some missionaries permitted 
a man to retain the wives he already 
had, while prohibiting the acquisition of 
others. It was claimed at the end of 
the first quarter of the century that by 
these means polygyny had been entirely 
banished from Wesleyan stations. Hopes 
were entertained of the early and com- 
plete eradication of the custom from the 
entire Bantu people.'® On the other hand, 
there were other missionaries who saw 
that it was these very demands, and 
others like them, which stood in the way 
of the rapid advance of the Christian 
faith in South Africa.% The whole 
problem of the admission of palygynists 
to the church became notorious in the 
middle of the century on account of 
the general reaction to the views of 
Bishop Colenso, who argued that those 
who already possessed several wives should 
not in consequence be denied the benefits 


18Report from the Select Committee on 


Aborigines, Parliamentary Papers, 1837, Vol. . 


7 (425), p. 169. 
19 United Brethren Periodical Accounts, Vol. 
12, 1832, p. 285. 
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of Christianity. In doing so he aroused 
the anger and contempt, not only of a 
large part of the missionary body, but 
of Europeans at home and in South 
Africa who had an interest in such 
matters. He was blamed as the source 
of a confusion of thought which the 
spectacle of acute disagreement among 
the bearers of the culture might be ex- 
pected to bring about in the minds of 
watching Africans. And it seems true 
that, while Africans were naturally in 
agreement with the views of Bishop 
Colenso (in so far as they were aware of 
them), the influence of Christian values 
on their lives began at this time to wane 
rather than increase.” 


Social Problems for Bantu Christians 


Many personal and social problems 
arose for those Bantu people who came 
under missionary influence, and some of 
these problems stood in the way of rapid 
conversion. For example, baptism into the 
Christian church, involving as it did the 
“putting away” of all wives but one, 
was often postponed indefinitely: 

I said to a heathen polygamist [a 

missionary reported], You have long 

been under the Christian law, why 
do you not follow Christianity by 
receiving baptism? He answered that 
he observed that many who had done 
so had driven away their wives and 
children, like so many things of no 
value; that although he might live 
with only one wife, yet he liked the 
others, and he could not think for 

a moment of driving away his chil- 

dren. Such is the feeling of most of 

the natives... .2! 


20 Methodist Missionary Society Notices, Vol. 
4, 3rd series, 1856, pp. 23-24. 

21A report by the Rev. H. T. Walters, 
quoted by H. Cotterill (the Bishop of Gra- 
hamstown), On Polygamy amongst Candidates 
for Baptism, Grahamstown, 1861, p. 50. 


For Bantu men the adoption of mo- 
nogamy was a considerable sacrifice if 
they had no children by the first wife. 
Since great emphasis was placed tradi- 
tionally upon the continuance of the 
family line, a Bantu convert whose wife 
was childless found himself under con- 
siderable pressure from tradition to seek 
another wife to continue his family. In 
such circumstances even sincere converts 
were prepared to violate church regula- 
tions to the extent of taking another 
wife; and they would persist in this 
even when banishment from church and 
mission station was the penalty.2? For 
Bantu women who became converted 
while their husbands did not, the problem 
was reversed. In such cases the husband 
might refuse to release his Christian wife 
or to dispose of his other wives in order 
that she herself could continue to live 
with him without breaking the rule of 
the church. Not infrequently there were 
instances of a converted wife deserting 
her husband and taking her children with 
her.?3 Since in these circumstances she 
was not always welcome in the kraal of 
her father (who legally might be re- 
quired to return his daughter’s lobola to 
his son-in-law), women would turn to 
the missionaries for assistance, or drifted 
to the towns where, an ironic outcome 
of their conversion, they lived adul- 
terously or became prostitutes. 


The Function of Lobola 


Disturbing to the fabric of the Bantu 
social order as missionary opposition to 
polygyny may have been, the effects of 
the discouragement of lobola were prob- 
ably greater. The discouragement of this 


22 United Brethren Periodical Accounts, Vol. 
27, 1867, p. 86. 

23 Methodist Missionary Society Notices, Vol. 
1, 3rd series, 1853, p. 11. 
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custom by the missionaries appears to 
have arisen from their misapprehension 
of the function of the marriage payment 
made by the bridegroom’s family to that 
of the bride. The missionaries, mistakenly 
applying the categories of their European 
upbringing, assumed the transaction to 
be the purchase of a chattel. On the 
contrary, instead of reducing the re- 
sponsibilities of husband and wife as a 
purchase might do, lobola increased them, 
and tended to make marriage more stable. 
In the first place, the payment of lobola 
indicated the bona fides of the bridegroom 
and his family, and without it no mar- 
riage was possible. It also compensated 
the bride’s family for the loss of her 
presence in their kraal and of her value 
as a unit of labor. It established resources 
from which the bride could be supported 
if the marriage failed and the husband 
turned her away from his kraal. In a 
sense it facilitated legal divorce, since 
the return of the marriage payment to 
the bridegroom's family effected the an- 
nulment of the marriage. Finally, and 
in a more general sense, the system of 
marriage payments, being a kin respon- 
sibility, served to cement kinship ties 
through the ramification of the principle 
of reciprocity. The cessation of marriage 
payments, or uncertainty regarding them, 
was therefore an important source of 
disequilibrium within the structure of 
traditional Bantu life. 

Nevertheless, the missionaries, arguing 
from the mistaken assumption that lobola 
was wife-purchase, felt that they were 
obliged to oppose the custom. Their attack 
upon it, in combination with other social 
and economic forces of change, began to 
show its results during the second half 
of the 19th century. Marriage payments 
were then no longer an unquestioned 
and essential part of every marriage. 
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The social results were various. Charles 
Brownlee, describing the position in Kaf- 
fraria in 1881, told the Native Laws and 
Customs Commission: 

Most if not all the missionary 
societies have set their faces strongly 
against the custom of paying cattle 
for women. In some cases they have 
succeeded, but in others, though pro- 
fessedly no cattle are paid, presents 
are made, which amount to the same 
thing; but a greater evil has arisen 
in connection with these Christian 
marriages in which a young man 
spends on his marriage feast quite 
as much as would be considered suf- 
ficient for an ikazi, or the dowry 
paid to the wife’s relations. No one 
is benefited by this waste, which if 
it had not taken place, the proceeds 
might have been’ handed over to the 
girl’s relations, and which in case of 
need would give her or her children 
a claim on those who received the 
ikazi. ; 

But on the whole, in regard to 
these marriages in which no cattle 
have been paid, there are quite as 
many if not more separations than 
in the case of purely native mar- 
riages in which cattle have been paid. 
The exceptions are when the parties 
are true Christians, and not only 
persons who may have been brought 
under the influence or control of 
native Christians, without them- 
selves being brought under the direct 
influence of Christianity. 

The evidence of Africans to the same 
commission made it clear that they them- 
selves continued to favor the old system, 
and many of them gave evidence of the 
disadvantages they believed to flow from 
the lack of it. There was evidence of 
the decline of reciprocity within kinship 


24Cape of Good Hope. Commission on 
Native Laws and Customs, G. 4 — 1883, 
Minutes of Evidence, Appendix B, p. 34. 
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groups who had given up marriage pay- 
ments;2> and one Bantu witness said that 
he regretted that he had not made a 
marriage payment for his wife because, 
as things were, the younger brothers of 
his wife were continually asking him 
for cattle. “They come to me,” he said, 
“and quarrel, and it causes bad feeling.” 
Another witness, a father of two married 
daughters for whom no lobola payment 
had been made (by an arrangement in 
which he himself had been barely con- 
sulted), described his uneasiness as to the 
outcome of the marriages, because, should 
the girls be returned to him, he would 
be obliged to support them without the 
economic aid of a marriage payment 
which he would otherwise have had.?’ 


The Western Marriage Forms 


On the other hand, for many years 
the Christian form of marriage, which 
was to take the place of the traditional 
form, remained an ineffective source of 
social control. In so far as those who 
adopted it withdrew from the surveillance 
of the traditional ways, there is evidence 
that they did not simultaneously realize 
to the full the expectations of the Chris- 
tian church as to their future manner of 
life. The new form of marriage ceremony, 
without the moral implications that, for 
the established Christian, went with it, 
had a certain popularity from the earlier 
decades of the century. By 1840, for 
example, the Fingo people in the Trap 
Valley had already adopted the ceremony 
and were wearing European wedding 
dresses for the occasion.% But despite 
such outward acceptances the problem 
remained of establishing effective control 


25 Ibid., paras. 1,637-38. 
26 Ibid., paras. 1,665-66. 
27 Ibid., paras. 1,603-08. 
28 T. Smith, Memorials, London, 1848, p. 31. 


through the values of the new religion. 
Some missionaries late in the century 
found that promiscuity was so great a 
problem among their converts that they 
thought it necessary to adopt two forms 
of Christian marriage. Converts with a 
“good” reputation were married in church 
“in a better and prettier way,” while if 
one or other of the parties to the mar- 
riage had made “mistakes” in conduct, 
they were married in the schoolroom or 
in the missionary’s study, in which case 
the ceremony was little different from 
a civil marriage.” In neither case does 
the effect on subsequent behavior appear 
to have been great, and at the turn of 
the century the Inspector of Native 
Locations at Barkly West said: 

So long as sufficient money can be 

scraped together to pay for the finery 

connected with a church wedding 
nothing more is required. The con- 
tracting parties return to their kraal, 
and having no check either under 
their old: laws, or socially under 
ours, they inevitably go wrong. The 
result is more widespread immorality 
and a generally lowering effect on 
the Native. Both men and women 
are constantly coming to me with 
complaints of matrimonial troubles 
and difficulties resulting from these 

“church” marriages. 

From the missionary’s viewpoint, how- 
ever, changes in the form of marriage, 
the decline of polygyny and of the lobola 
system, though the most important, were 
only part of the reforms that had to be 
made in the Bantu way of life. He 
frowned also upon the traditional sex 
division of labor which gave to women 
responsibility for the greater part of both 
agricultural and domestic work. It was 


29 South African Native Affairs Commission, 
1903-05, Minutes of Evidence, paras. 4,359-60. 
30 Ibid., Appendix D, p. 39. 
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in consequence made obligatory upon 
male converts that they undertook the 
heavy manual labor of field and kraal, 
leaving the women free to care for chil- 
dren and home. As early as the first 
quarter of the century a Wesleyan mis- 
sionary claimed that women were already 
“attending to house duties almost exclu- 
sively” and were “entitled to the same 
meat with their husbands, and permitted 
to eat out of the same dish.”*! In 1838, 
Tembu men were said to be willing to 
perform manual labor which they had 
formerly considered “the greatest disgrace 
to engage in.”*? 


Division of Labor 


Such changes were not brought about 
by mere exhortation. Of far greater sig- 
nificance were the changes in agricultural 
methods which the missionaries did much 
to introduce. Through direct instruction 
or example, they introduced the iron hoe, 
which lightened considerably the work 
in the fields. They did much to popularize 
the ox-drawn plow. Because it employed 
cattle, which women were by tradition 
forbidden to handle, this had to become 
a man’s responsibility; while the cattle 
themselves so ennobled the work of the 
fields that men felt less shame in under- 
taking it. Men’s participation in cultiva- 
tion was gradually extended from tasks 
in which cattle were employed to other, 
formerly menial, tasks, such as weeding. 
But such changes in the division of labor 
were part of a general blurring of the 
former distinction between the functions 
and characteristics of the sexes. This 


31 Report from a Select Committee on Abo- 
rigines, Parliamentary Papers, 1837, Vol. 7 
(425), p. 169. 

32 United Brethren Periodical Accounts, Vol. 
14, 1838, p. 330. Compare the comment made 
at a later period in the South African Native 
Affairs Commission Report, 1905, para. 276. 
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process continued throughout the 19th 
century, and among the new develop- 
ments one was particularly important — 
a gradual decline in the performance of 
traditional initiation ceremonies for male 
adolescents, Most missionaries disapproved 
of this custom and discouraged it. Yet 
converts who failed to take part in an 
initiation ceremony at the time appointed 
by the tribal authorities never, in tradi- 
tional terms, attained manhood: they 
remained social adolescents. The initiation 
ceremony had not only a sexual signifi- 
cance, although this was important in 
that it marked the transition to an age- 
grade in which marriage was possible. It 
was also the opportunity for the initiate 
to learn tribal traditions and religious 
beliefs of which he had hitherto been in 
ignorance, but which it was necessary for 
him to know in order that he might 
play his proper role in the adult life 
he was about to enter. Tribe and chief 
together were in consequence strongly 
opposed to this missionary policy. Girls 
declared that they would marry none but 
the initiated.*3 African church workers 
who were not initiated found that their 
activities met with much opposition be- 
cause of it, some being threatened with 
death. Boys living on mission stations 
were still being initiated in secret in 1873, 
their fathers defiantly justifying them- 
selves when discovered.*5 Where the chief 
was not himself converted to Christianity, 
his attitude sometimes hardened to the 
extent of insisting, to the point of 
violence, upon the initiation of converts. 

The consequence of such attacks upon 
these and other traditional customs was 


33J. D. Hepburn, op. cit., p. 125. 

34 J. A. Chambers, Tiyo Soga: a page of 
Mission Work, London, 1878, p. 54. 

35 United Brethren Periodical Accounts, Vol. 
29, 1873, pp. 22-23. 
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the reinforcement of a process of indi- 
vidualization among the Bantu people 
which was already being encouraged by 
other powerful social and economic fac- 
tors inherent in the contact situation in 
South Africa. The literature of the period 
makes it clear that conversion was an 
important factor in the confusion that 
was overwhelming personal, familial, and 
tribal relationships. The effect upon the 
family was perhaps most significant, for 
it was from this that much of the indi- 
vidualized behavior sprang. 


The Natives were averse to the mis- 
sion stations [said a Resident Mag- 
istrate in Natal, in 1895], as enticing 
first their daughters, then their sons, 
and so severing their families... . 
Some become in that way so severed 
from their parents as to be homeless, 
and wander to towns or elsewhere 
and come to grief; but if they re- 
mained at home under entire control 
of their parents, out of school hours 
... whatever little schooling or in- 
dustry they learnt would be made 
good use of, Much misery and trou- 
ble is brought on parents by the 
interference and enticing away of 
their children, and this has become 
a general grievance, and to such an 
extent that in several instances 
owners of kraals have, in a body, 
objected most strongly to have a 
school or teachers located in their 
vicinity. 
Parallel to this schism between parents 
and children, conversion was responsible 
for acute differences between husband 
and wife, when one was converted but 
the other was not. The kraal was becom- 
ing the scene of disagreement, of ar- 
guments, of indecision, where authority 
for patterned behavior was lost. 


36 Natal Department Reports, 1894-95, B. 10. 


Cause and Effect 


The sociological disorder, of which such 
confusion in individual behavior was a 
part, was characteristic of many Bantu 
communities at the end of the 19th cen- 
tury. Although we have been concerned 
with the part played by missionary 
activity in bringing about this position, 
this was only one among many social 
and economic forces which were leading 
to the same conclusion. Among these, the 
growth of the European industrial econ- 
omy, and the entry of the Bantu people 
into this economic nexus, was probably 
dominant, especially after 1870 and the 
development of South African mining. 
The case of missionary influence is sin- 
gular, however. For in contrast to most 
of the influences of change to which the 
Bantu people were subjected, that of the 
missionary was premeditated. Knowing 
the social changes he wished for, the 
missionary worked deliberately to achieve 
them. 

Our material shows how far, during 
the course of the 19th century, this 
attempt failed in its real objective. In 
general, the missionary has envisaged little 
more than a mass conversion of the Bantu 
people to the Christian religion, coupled 
with the suppression of certain customs 
which he disliked, among them polygyny, 
the marriage payment system, initiation 
rites, and the “subjection” of women. 
While he may have regarded the tradi- 
tional Bantu manner of life as an inferior 
one, it was the immediate purpose of 
the missionary to change it only so far 
as expediency and consistency made it 
necessary. The missionary’s failure lay, 
not so much in the slow progress of real 
Christian conversion, as in his inability 
to see what is now commonplace, that 
any social change (and a fortiori a change 
of religion) has its reverberations and 
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repercussions throughout the structure 
of society. We have seen how many of 
the changes wrought by the missionary 
were inadvertent by-products of his desire 
for religious change. The history of the 
19th century missionary activity in South 
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Africa is a history of men struggling 
with only limited success for the religious 
and social changes they desired, and 
watching with consternation an aftermath 
of their intervention which they did not 
foresee and could not control. 
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PRACTICAL PROBLEMS 


QUESTION 


Education: Colonial 


or Tribal Language? 


We are practically being forced in our 
schools to switch entirely to French. In 
the new government program it will be 
required. What should be our attitude? 
Should we push it hard, too, and give 
up, gradually, the local Kikongo or should 


REPLY 


Present Needs 
and Future Trends 


This is indeed a difficult, perplexing 
situation, but it is typical of developments 
in many parts of the world. There are 
several aspects of the problem that might 
be mentioned. One is that no government 
policy will ever make the Kikongo people 
or any people lose their native language, 


Arni and Irene Shareski 


an attempt be made to keep our students 
well taught in the native language? Of 
course, it will be another generation or so 
before any great noticeable change will be 
seen. But the policies and practices of 
the mission will greatly affect this change. 


William A. Smalley 


except a policy of scattering those people 
so that they cannot talk to each other. 
If they do lose their native language 
under present conditions, it will not be 
because of government schools, but be- 
cause of some other cultural pressure 
within their own society. The government 
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program can well build an educated élite 
of French-speaking people who will know 
French well as a second language. It will 
not replace the Kikongo as the mother 
tongue. 

It is inevitable, however, that a mission 
program has to reckon with the pressure 
of educated people. This means that 
education in French will be necessary for 
church leaders. It is tragic, on the other 
hand, if the mission program, in rec- 
ognizing and following such a policy, does 
it to the exclusion of the native language. 
I think it would be very shortsighted at 
this stage to minimize the importance 
of Kikongo for another two or three 
generations to come. 

There is another aspect to all of this. 
If the day ever comes when Kikongo 
people turn in resentment against the 
colonial power, a group which has 
fostered the Kikongo language through 
education (although it has not hindered 
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French and has encouraged French 
wherever that was practical) would be 
in an advantageous position. 

Frankly, speaking as an anthropologist, 
I think that the principal thing is to 
keep your ear close to the ground to 
determine what the Kikongo people 
through their leaders really want. Then 
the second thing is to think also of what 
the possibilities of communication of the 
gospel are. If on both of those counts 
the Kikongo language still stands as 
winning out, you have, it seems to me, 
a clear-cut answer. Certainly French 
will not win out on the one count — 
that of the communication of the gospel 
to any but the élite. It is possible that 
the Kikongo people really prefer educa- 
tion in French to education in Kikongo 
because they might never have seen the 
value of the latter. In that case the 
question would be more difficult. Perhaps 
some of the readers will have observations 
to make. 











CHRISTIANITY IN CULTURES 


The Spiritual, the Material, 
and the Western 


Reaction in Africa 


“My father, an African tribal chief, 
had six wives and three children. Two 
were boys and one was a girl. Then one 
of, my mothers gave birth to a son whose 
hair and skin were very light in color. 
He was not an albino, but a light colored 
baby. From the day of his birth it was 
generally believed in the village that his 
life was delicately hanging in a balance. 
He was a weak baby and did not have 
a loud cry. My father and his brothers 
all feared for the child’s precarious life 
and sought out which taboos must be 
kept in order to protect the child's life. 
The one day an old uncle came to my 
father and said that he had dreamed 
that someone killed a goat in my father’s 
house. He added that no one in the 
family should kill a goat or shed any 
blood before the new baby should be old 
enough to walk. The child became sick 
after several weeks and was taken to a 
mission hospital. His stool was black and 
formed like a goat’s. Another uncle, a 
catechist, searched through the Bible 
trying to find something to do for the 
child. Then one day an animal was 
killed in the forest by one member of 
the family. At the very instant the 
animal was killed the baby screamed and 
died.” 


William D. Reyburn 


The above account was related, not by 
a pagan African with no knowledge of 
Christianity or civilization, but by a 
highly educated Christian. Another ex- 
ample cited to me by a college graduate 
in Africa: 

“Mr.—, a well trained gentleman 
whom you know, was told by his sick 
wife before she died that if he should 
remarry after her death she would re- 
appear to him and tell him the name of 
the girl he should marry. Mr. —’s wife 
died, as you know, and within a few 
days Mr. — was sitting alone in his house 
when suddenly his wife appeared to him 
and announced in a clear voice the name 
of the girl she wanted her husband to 
marry. Mr.— went immediately and 
made the arrangements and married this 
girl.” 

Recently while lecturing to classes of 
Cameroun college students on the rela- 
tion of African pagan religious beliefs 
to Christianity and Islam, I asked them 
to write out for me at least one myste- 
rious incident which had happened in 
their lives, and which they felt was 
totally without rational explanation. 
These college students had no trouble 
filling up pages with accounts of personal 
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encounters with the world of mysterious 
events such as the two cited above. 


Integration of the Pagan View 


The pagan view of life expressed in 
most of Africa south of the Sahara does 
not make a rigid distinction between 
the religious and the secular life as found 
in European society. It goes without say- 
ing that the pagan African does not 
make medicine and throw it into the 
forest expecting to return tomorrow to 
find a garden growing. His secular world 
exists in the sense that he reckons with 
nature with his iron tools in so far as 
he can. He sharpens his cutlass and hacks 
down the forest and plants his seeds and 
does everything he knows to cooperate 
with nature in the production of his 
food. In the hunt he uses his highly 
trained sense of perception in studying 
animal tracks and moves in to the kill 
according to the movements of the wind 
in order to take his prey by surprise. 
The integration of the religious and the 
secular is expressed in the way in which 
the religious feeling for things is carried 
out in social life and exists to give social 
relations a sense of the holy. The intru- 
sion of the West into the African’s 
socio-religious life has created a tendency 
to separate the two into several distinct 
spheres into what is often called the 
secularization of African life. 

This secularization of African life or 
the separation of religious sanctions and 
values from other aspects of tribal life 
has been partially produced from contact 
with colonization and Christianity. This 
subject is an entire study in itself and 
we can but indicate the nature of it 
by giving a few examples. These may 
be taken from the area of law and 
authority, economic, as well as from many 
other phases of life. However, we will 


part with the view that this secularization 
is as complete as some are inclined -to 
think, 

Prior to the arrival of the German 
military conquest of what is now the 
Cameroun, many tribes held adultery to 
be a very serious offense. Adultery was 
conceived as a violation of family or clan 
rights of ownership and was punishable 
by death or by declaration of war on 
the family or clan of the guilty man. 
In this way adultery was not thought 
of as an act between two individuals, 
but between two large family groups, 
clans or villages, depending upon the 
nature of the social relations involved. 
If the guilty man were apprehended he 
was killed outright, or if he succeeded in 
escaping some other member of his family 
was killed. This blood vengeance is ex- 
pressed in Kaka by a commonly heard 
proverb: “The chimpanzee goes up one 
tree and comes down another.” The man 
who commits the crime is not always the 
one who will pay. In addition to this 
offense being considered a group affair, 
there was the further belief that such 
a sin produced an impurity in the village 
and in the family which had to be 
removed by religious ritual. This consisted 
mainly in a rite requiring the sprinkling 
of chicken blood on the house of the 
offended party and ritual bathing to 
remove the personal impurity. 

Into this picture came the French 
colonial machine which simply codified 
adultery along with many other offenses. 
Cases of adultery along with dozens of 
other infractions of the law were placed 
into the hands of the tribunal. There 
a fixed penalty in the form of imprison- 
ment or fine was levied and the entire 
matter was soon removed from the area 
of the religious and stuffed into the world 
of economics. The matter was righted in 
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the sight of authorities by paying the 
fine or spending the time in jail. Since 
only the guilty party could be sentenced 
under the law, only one man was required 
(or allowed) to go to jail. This had the 
further consequence of conceiving the 
adulterous act as being entirely personal 
and no longer the offense between two 
socially stable groups. However, even 
though the act of adultery was placed 
upon a private and individual basis, there 
was not, and perhaps still is not, produced 
a personal and individual sense of guilt. 
Money to pay the fine was and is secured 
from the clan or family group and the 
individual is fortified in the sense of a 
collective act which tends to remove any 
one individual from blame. Since most 
any offense can now be arranged by the 
payment of a fine, the need for righting 
of the wrong has a material rather than 
a spiritual dimension. This partial sub- 
stitution of the material for the spiritual 
and the individual for the group is a 
basic process which underlies most of the 
developing commercial centers of West 
Africa. 

The hunt in the Cameroun is another 
example of this materialization of reli- 
gious experience. Under more primitive 
conditions in the open savanna or jungles, 
the hunter with his crude implements such 
as bows, spears and traps hunted the 
ferocious elephant, gorilla, bush cow and 
lion with a very real sense of potential 
failure. All of his hunt was prepared 
and carried out with the very precise 
execution of rites and ceremonies. With 
the gradual introduction of effective and 
accurate firearms and the obvious supe- 
riority of these over local methods, there 
was a tendency to replace the spiritual 
concern in the hunt for a material concern 
for the possession of the firearm and 
ammunition. However, it is here that 
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one must be careful not to despiritualize: 


the materialism. There was little reason 
to seek the aid of spiritual forces if these 
forces were obviously already contained 
in the magical firearm. 

It is just at this point that we must 
inquire briefly into the nature of what 
is referred to in French areas as “le 
matérialisme des noirs.” 


African Materialism 


Is the desire for the material, wealth 
and its rewards, really a mechanical ma- 
terialism as understood by many writers 
who see Africa shifting from pagan 
magic and sorcery into a crass materi- 
alism devoid of ethical, moral and spiritual 
values? Or is there not a conception of 
the material as containing the spiritual? 
When I once was told by a group of 
African school boys that the white man 
possessed Iémbo (magic power) because 
of his inventions, I asked them how they 
could know whether it were lémbo or 
not. They answered that it is not some- 
thing which you know in itself. Instead 
you see the things which lémbo can 
provide for its owner. This is expressed 
in the words of one writer as: “Ye shall 
know them by their fruits” (Matt. 7: 16). 
Regardless of what name is attached to 
it, the African is concerned that the 
fruits of his power or being show their 
presence and guarantee their force by 
bringing to him material rewards. The 
lack of such rewards is a poor man, 
lacking in spirit and therefore in goods. 

The. manifestation of the material 
witnessing to the abiding presence of 
one’s force plays its role in the social 
world also. The man who is poor has 
few friends. This is expressed in another 
Kaka proverb which says: “The birds 
roost long in the trees with the leaves.” 
That is, a man whose material possessions 
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witness to the quantity of his personal 
force, his quantity of life, attracts many 
others who, basking in his presence, hope 
that his power will be transferred to 
them. 


Again, the possession of the material 
transfers a person’s status in his group. 
Upper mobility depends upon the pres- 
ence of power. If one has no such power 
he cannot be granted authority over 
others. If he has such possessions it is 
generally held that his power will grant 
him the ability to lead and to decide 
tribal questions. 

Our discussion to this point has brought 
us to say that the meaning of the ma- 
terialism of modern Africa has many 
aspects to it and that the African even 
in his search to acquire is perhaps not 
primarily moved by the possession of the 
object as an end in itself as often is 
the case with Europeans. He is rather 
attempting to prove to himself and to 
his world that the presence of spiritual 
forces are at his service and that he 
stands in good with these. The thick 
facade of the material is then merely 
covering this desire to let himself know 
that all is spiritually well. 

Under these conditions Christianity 
often becomes, not the spiritual reality 
underlying his behavior, but rather a 
manifestation that the spiritual reality 
exists. 


The Spiritual Reality 


What then is this spiritual reality? We 
have referred to it here as a force or 
power. It is best expressed in African 
languages with the word life. In many 
of the languages of the Cameroun the 
Christian terms for “salvation” and “to 
be saved” are “life” and “to live.” Now 
if life or something similar to it is the 
essence of this spiritual existence, it is 


most clearly characterized by its relation 
to time and space which reveal many 
aspects in African behavior. Life as 
conceived in the western world is a series 
of timed events which come and go, and 
to all things there is a point of beginning 
and of ending. Time in this view is a 
sense of experience as running down and 
ending. Life in the African view does 
not have these fixed points of beginning 
and ending. The past is not historically 
conceived and does not flow out from a 
starting point. The end of life on this 
world is not the end because of the very 
real spirit world which continues to ever 
exist. Life is not that span which adds 
up to the time units counted between 
birth and death. The constant appearances 
of the dead to the living both among 
Christians and pagans reflect the fact 
that life is not a dwindling to zero, but 
a change in space without reference to 
time. A careful study of this concept of 
life and time could throw light on many 
bewildering practical aspects of African 
life. One should not be deceived by the 
possession of the ubiquitous wrist watch 
in Africa. Counting time units in a day 
and a concept of time are two different 
things. To the African there is simply 
no sense in the statement that “life is 
a race with time.” 


Christianity proclaims a view of life 
which is eternal, and it is this which 
the African grasps and makes of it an 
authoritarian expression of his own belief. 
In saying this it should be emphasized 
that I do not refer to “African” and 
“Africans” as individuals or even as 
groups of tribes or nations, but am rather 
equating the word African with the view 
of life and time as I have described it. 
Of course Christianity also conflicts with 
many of his beliefs and practices. How- 
ever, it is precisely here that we return 
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to the original point of our discussion, 
the relation of African religious beliefs 
to Christianity. 


Western Christian Reaction 


The problem is great due to the fact 
that African beliefs are a bewildering 
variety and Christianity, like Islam, has 
a complicated set of expressions. How- 
ever, we are concerned here only with 
certain implications of the African view 
of life described above and the reaction 
to it by Christian missionaries. This 
greatly simplifies the problem and makes 
it possible to come to a few conclusions. 

Missions in Africa were often founded 
upon the principle that the lost heathen 
had nothing in his life and that his 
religious mind was totally void of any 
revelation. He was a tabla rasa on to 
which religion was to be engraved for 
the first time. All his beliefs fell into 
the missionary’s category of the supersti- 
tious. Fetishism, magic, sorcery and the 
more underlying religious beliefs for their 
existence were too often discounted. The 
European or American missionary who 
approached his work in Africa with this 
attitude did so partly because his own 
history had proved for him that, given 
enough scientific knowledge and rational 
thought, all nonrational phenomena could 
be disposed of as simply superstition or 
the work of Satan. It did not require 
much time for the African Christians 
to become aware that their own world 
of mysterious phenomena was discounted 
by the missionary as devilish or not 
valid at all. 

The consequences of this attitude on 
the part of the western Christian churches 
caused the African spirit world to go 
underground, The official position .of the 
church was merely to deny the African 
reality or to hand out church discipline 
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to the member who delved in this realm. 
Since missionaries preferred to deny their 
reality rather than work with the African 
in appreciation of these phenomena, the 
African has in many areas of Africa 
held his Christian faith in one hand 
and his belief in the mysterious world 
of his pre-Christian days in the other. 

I have never talked confidentially with 
an African Christian who would deny 
that the dead appear to the living and 
affect them in their plans and activities 
in this life. However, these same Chris- 
tians are quick to admit that those things 
are never mentioned in church and that 
they are not supposed to occur, accord- 
ing to the church. 

The attitude of the western missionary 
toward the African spirit phenomena 
struck the African at the same time as 
the invasion of the European secular and 
material world. The acceptance of clothes, 
tables, and a wide assortment of European 
merchandise helped conceal the spiritual 
gap that existed between the African and 
the western missionary. The African be- 
came aware that the real separation could 
be covered over by adaptation through 
the material means made available to 
him by European industrialization. How- 
ever, this meeting of two worlds on the 
material plane has not been a true meet- 
ing at all. The underlying orientation 
for the African view is essentially spir- 
itual, and the grasp for the material has 
not been entirely what it appears to be 
on the surface. 

This is the nature of a conflict in 
African Christianity. The conflict is not 
the fault of the African church but 
rather the closed attitude with which it 
was approached by the western church 
missionaries. This attitude was formed 
largely out of our secular western world 
and not out of a true attempt to under- 
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stand Biblically the nature and validity 
of the African’s “superstitions.” 

The task which lay before Christian 
missions in Africa at the beginning still 
remains largely the same. However, at 
this time the problem is even more 
complex, due to the fact that so many 
social and religious changes have been 
produced. The African Christian tends 
to withdraw from the western missionary 
and to maintain his beliefs in isolation. 
It is not that the African is any less 
a Christian believer for this. It is rather 
that he does not wish to share with 
outsiders that which brings on ridicule 
and misbelief. 

If the churches of the West are to 


prepare and work with African Chris- 
tianity in the face of Islamic advance, 
there must be an entire rethinking of 
the deeper reality of nonrational phe- 
nomena. Beside this formidable task, all 
the other problems of Christianity in 
Africa are of secondary importance. The 
Western churches and Western cultures 
are not producing a satisfactory inter- 
pretation of religious phenomena. Unless 
they do, the result for Christianity in 
Africa is going to be felt soon. A great 
hope lies in the developing theological 
education in Africa, provided the lines 
of inquiry are formulated by African 
thought open to discussion and sensitive 
to Christian truth. 








TO SEE OURSELVES 


Wisdom which the West 
Should Learn from the East 


Mu Tsung-san, Hsii Fu-kuan, 
Carson Chang, and T’ang Chiin-yi 


We are here introducing what we hope will be a regular department in 
PRACTICAL ANTHROPOLOGY. In it we want to publish original articles and 
reprints in which non-Westerners look at the West, or in which anthro- 
pologists (or others) without any Christian convictions look at Christian 
missions, in ways that may be helpful for us to see ourselves. The follow- 
ing article is part 11 of “A Manifesto to the World on Behalf of Chinese 
Culture.” We think that every reader will be struck, as we were, by the 
description of the feeling the Oriental has in the face of the Westerner, 
and by the thoughtful analyses of the difficulties in the Western outlook { 
on life. At the same time it tells us as much, if not mote, about the 
Chinese scholar’s outlook on life, about his all important values, as it 





does about ourselves. 


WE cannot deny that Western culture 
is synonymous with modern world cul- 
ture. But does Western culture suffice 
as a guide for the culture of mankind? 
Has it nothing to learn from Oriental 
culture? What do we wish Western 
culture to learn from Oriental culture? 
How do we envisage the future of such 
mutual study? 

Notwithstanding its creativity and its 
rapid progress, Western culture carries 
along its problems and conflicts too. Di- 
visions and wars, religious and political, 
capitalist exploitation leading to com- 
munism, imperialist colonialism inducing 
awakening nationalism to look towards 
communism for help, the possibility of 
the destruction of humanity by guided 
missiles, all these are the consequences 
of the rapid progress of the West. How, 
then, do we evaluate Western culture 
today, and what do we expect from it? 

In one sense, many of these problems 
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are already being solved by the West. 
Religious wars are no ,longer possible, 
and the institution of the United Nations 
counteracts narrow-minded nationalism, 
etc. There has been much planning to- 
wards the independence of colonies. But 
the great problem today is the antago- 
nism between the Communist absolutist 
world and the Western democracies. The 
Afro-Asian bloc is still partly uncom- 
mitted. Yet, Chinese, Indian, and Muslim 
cultures are essentially closer to the West 
and anti-materialistic. Why, then, does 
this bloc not yet side with the West? 


Deficiency of the Western Spirit 


The first thing which the West ought 
to ponder is its inheritance of former 
colonialism, which evoked adverse reac- 
tions. But the real deficiency of the 
Western spirit was that when spreading 
its cultural influence it only tried to 
transmit its own ready-made ideals, while 
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it neglected the peculiar nature of the 
cultures of other peoples. This led to 
lack of interest and sympathetic under- 
standing, which can be explained from 
the multiform background of Western 
civilization (Greek national thought pos- 
ing natural phenomena over against the 
ego; Jewish religious thought conceiving 
of man as having to work in accordance 
with God's plan; the idea of mutability 
of nature and society by means of human 
reason and power greatly enhanced by 
technology). Mere Western resolve to 
set the colonies free cannot overcome this 
lack of respect and sympathetic under- 
standing. More is needed. 


To the feelings of us Orientals, indi- 
vidual Westerners in their varied en- 


counters with Orientals (diplomatic, 
political, missionary or educational), and 
also in their research, emanate an 


atmosphere which it is difficult for us 


to accept, though it is equally difficult 
for us to formulate what it is we find 


difficult. 





The signatories of the manifesto from 
which this article is reprinted are Prof. 
Mu Tsung-san and Prof. Hsii Fu-kuan, 
(both of whom are teaching in Tung 
Hai University, Taiwan; Prof. Mu also 
teaches in the Taiwan Provincial Teach- 
ers’ Training College), Prof. T’ang 
Chiin-yi (Dean of the Faculty of New 
Asia College, Hong Kong, and currently 
teaching philosophy at Hong Kong Uni- 
versity), and Mr. Carson Chang (writer 
and polititian now residing in the U.S.A.). 
The manifesto was originally published 
on New Year’s day, 1958, in two Hong 
Kong magazines, The Democratic Review 
(Vol. 9, No. 1) and National Renaissance 
(Vol. 1, No. 18). It was translated into 
English by Dr. R. P. Kramers, and 
published in the Quarterly Notes of the 
Christian Study Centre on Chinese Re- 
ligion (Series 11, No. 2, May, 1958), 
from which it is reprinted by permission. 


Prominent in this atmosphere is the 
Greek heritage of cold, rational analysis; 
and behind this attitude the Western 
mind plans ideals to be realized after 
his investigation has been completed. 
Under these circumstances, we Orientals 
feel ourselves to be subjected to cold 
scrutiny by Westerners; simultaneously 
we feel that these Westerners are pre- 
paring to concentrate upon us according 
to their ideal plans and doing so as our 
superiors. Hence, we Orientals experience 
a feeling of coldness, being looked upon 
from a distance, and we feel a spiritual 
revulsion from being concentrated upon 
according to ready-made ideals. 

Such feeling tends to lend unreal air 
to direct contacts between Orientals and 
Westerners. Hence, the Westerner who 
believes that his ideals are universal and 
also good for Orientals, will encounter 
the Oriental’s physical presence, but 
not with his inner consent, because of 
the Oriental’s feeling of remoteness or 
inferiority, his embarrassment or even 
hatred, or his narrow nationalism, or 
his cultural consciousness. If we under- 
stand the pluriform cultural background 
of this Western attitude, we may un- 
derstand and forgive the Westerner. But 
if the West genuinely wishes to gain 
intimate contact with the East, it must 
progress beyond its own heritage and 
learn some things from Oriental wisdom. 
We mention five points: 


Accept the Present 


The first is the spirit of accepting the 
present without always striving for change 
and progress; there should be a sense of 
progress and a sense of retreat comple- 
menting each other. Because of this 
dominance of progress, of following ideals 
or the commands of God, there is no 
place for acceptance of the present, and 
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hence for example, old people in the 
West are lonely people. Coupled to this 
there should be the feeling of laying 
down the entire burden of having to 
fit life into ideas (a heritage from Greek 
thought), because the feelings cannot 
expand if the spirit is constantly burdened 
by them. This deficiency is the prime 
cause of the difficulty of real authentic 
communication between people from East 
and West. 

Ideas are, of course, also a means of 
establishing communication, but they may 
ultimately hamper communication too. 
The wisdom of “release from everything” 
is in Indian philosophy called the wisdom 
of the void, of release; in Taoism it 
is called the wisdom of emptiness, of 
non-being; in Confucianism “the state 
of void,” “no foregone conclusions, no 
arbitrary judgment, no obstinacy, no 
selfishness,” or “vast impartiality.” This 
wisdom shows man the vanity and rela- 
tivity of all his doings in business, politics, 
science, philosophy and diplomacy. West- 
erners should really learn to detach 
themselves from their traditional con- 
cepts, they should learn to understand 
and enjoy the boundless flavor of this 
Oriental wisdom. 


Cultivate the Spiritual 


The wisdom of being “round and 
spiritual” (I follow Wilhelm’s translation 
of “The Book of Changes”; it could 
also be translated in an interpretative 
manner as: “spirituality as symbolized 
in the circle”). The release mentioned 
above is still negative. This wisdom, 
however, is positive. The phrase “round 
and spiritual” is parallel to the phrase 
“square and wise” (or, more fully 
translated “knowledge as symbolized in 
the square”). We may say that Western 
science and philosophy harbor straight, 
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rectilinear rational principles. Because 
Western thinking proceeds from the 
abstract, it will always neglect and sup- 
press something of concrete reality. It 
cannot do full justice to einmaligkeit, 
to the ‘specific. 

Here our wisdom is needed, the wisdom 
of following the winding path of the 
specific and concrete and not the wisdom 
which starts off from the general leading 
to the specific. The specific should rather 
determine the general. This general prin- 
ciple which is here determined from the 
specific becomes a general principle again 
through man’s consciousness. Then it is 
again necessary to merge it into the 
specific. Thus, man’s mind can progress 
and modify the general principle and we 
attain a wisdom which lives, moves, and 
pulsates together with all things. It is 
like a projected straight line following 
one direction and moving round and 
round until it has become a circle sur- 
rounding the central motion of concrete 
things. 

If man observes things from the view- 
point of abstract general ideas, he is 
partly in harmony with these ideas and 
partly not. Where there is no harmony, 
there is stagnation. Where there is 
stagnation, the inner spirit cannot fully 
deploy itself. The wisdom of changing 
the abstract and general in accordance 
with the concrete and specific is necessary 
to achieve “roundness” (full completion) 
and as a result the inner spirit will be 
able to deploy itself without hindrance. 
Hence, the term “round and spiritual” 
(or “round and all-pervasive”). This is 
not merely dialectic wisdom (because 
dialectic wisdom remains within the 
rational intellect), but it is close to what 
Bergson calls “intuition.” But whereas 
Bergson’s “intuition” is but his personal 
philosophical concept, the Chinese with 
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his “round and: all-pervasive” wisdom 
understands the life of nature, observes 
the turning points of the universe, rejoices 
in the affirmation of life, and thus bases 
himself on this wisdom for his learning 
in discussions which do not yield definite 
answers but which roam as far and wide 
as the span of heaven. 

This can be discerned in all our learn- 
ing, literature, and art. Only after deep 
immersion in Chinese culture can this 
be understood thoroughly. This spirit is 
also necessary for Westerners if they 
really wish to meet with other peoples 
and. cultures unhamperedly and in an 
atmosphere of sympathy and respect; and 
also if they wish to recognize beyond 
the departmentalization in their own 
traditional cultural realm, the realm of 
true, concrete life. 


The Wisdom of Compassion 


A feeling of mildness, of commisera- 
tion and compassion is the third lesson 
the West might learn. It is true that 
Westerners often have what Orientals 
do not have to such a degree: loyalty 
to ideals, a spirit of social service and 
enthusiasm, and love towards others. But 
the highest feelings between human beings 
do not consist of enthusiasm and love 
only. Man’s will to power and his pos- 
sessive urge can pervade enthusiasm and 
love. To prevent this the West relies 
mainly on humility moulded by religious 
faith: considering all one’s own merits 
to serve towards the glory and service 
of God and received by God's grace too. 
But man’s will to power can also use 
God as a backing leading to the belief 
that one’s own activities are sanctioned 
by God. Man can also selfishly wish to 
possess God (e.g. he can invoke God's 
help for victory in battle). In such cases 
God’s way and the devil in man’s heart 
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ean fuse. Hence, Christianity tries’ to 
counter this evil by teaching forgiveness 
towards one’s enemies. But this, carried 
to the absolute degree, ends in complete 
renunciation of the world in an effort 
to obtain individual blessing. 

To counter this evil, again love and 
enthusiasm are needed. Thus we have a 
vicious circle without any definite solu- 
tion. An ultimate solution can only come 
from removing the roots of the will to 
power and of the possessive urge. To 
do this, love must be truly fused with 
respect. The most significant feature of 
this fusion of love and respect is the 
feeling that, since love towards others 
is based on God’s boundless love, my 
respect for others is likewise boundless. 
It means that I must equal my respect 
towards others to my veneration of God. 
This is what is meant in China when 
it is said that the good man “serves his 
parents like serving heaven” and “governs 
the people like performing a great sac- 
rifice.” 

There is no room here for any reflec- 
tion on the fact that I myself believe 
in God and that I know His love, but . 
that the other does not. Such an attitude 
places the other person on a lower level, 
and then my respect towards others 
remains unfulfilled. True respect must 
be unconditional and absolute. Then 
human love, expressed in the forms of 
etiquette, preserves its inner warmth and 
becomes mellow and mild. Thus, the 
deepest human love is transformed into 
the feeling of commiseration and hu- 
manity. This is identical with the Bud- 
dhist notion of “compassion.” Commis- 
eration and compassion differ from the 
usual love, because in love there is only 
the feeling that one’s own life-spirit is 
directed towards others on the principle 
of “considering others as yourself.” 
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But here the possessive urge can creep 
in. Commiseration and compassion, how- 
ever, mean communication and _inter- 
course between mine and the other’s real 
life-spirit. Here, too, there is a true 
fellow-feeling for the other also flowing 
towards him. But this flow of feeling 
is partly outwardly directed and partly 
absorbed by the self. Thus, it produces 
a returning emotion in the self and then 
the soiling admixture of the possessive 
urge can be expurgated. There is a very 
subtle truth in this. More philosophically: 
if the love which is stressed by Westerners 
is to be truly transformed into com- 
passion, then it is necessary that God, 
the source of this love, be not merely 
the one who transcends the human spirit, 
be not merely the Unifier, the object of 
man’s prayer; it is necessary that God 
be regarded as the one who is together 
with man’s heart of hearts, the one who, 
through our bodies, manifests His direct 
communication in the spirit of life 
wherever it truly exists. 


The Wisdom of 
Making Culture Endure 


We believe that culture is the expres- 
sion of the spiritual life of each people. 
According to the laws of nature, all 
manifestations of vigor drain the energy 
of life. This is also true of man’s spiritual 
energy of life. If this is not to diminish, 
man must, on the one hand, possess a 
mind which has been formed by historical 
consciousness in communication with past 
history and future generations, and more- 
over he must with this mind encounter 
the life-giving source which underlies the 
heart of man and the principle of all 
things. In the West this cosmic life-giving 
source is called God. 

By means of a religious life, Western 
man also can encounter this cosmic life- 
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giving source, But if the usual religious 
life means an encounter with God merely 
through prayer and faith, then God can 
only be transcendent and external over 
against man, and man can only think 
of God’s eternity. Thus he cannot yet 
directly acquire a mind which is formed 
by historical consciousness linking up past 
and future generations, 

Moreover, encountering this God, the 
cosmic life-giving source, through prayer 
and faith means that we encounter 
Him only through man’s transcending, 
upward-striving mind; it does not yet 
mean encountering Him directly with 
one’s own existing self. This requires 
yet another great labor; the starting point 
of this labor is to see to it that all out- 
wardly directed expression in life does 
not merely follow a natural course, but 
that from time to time it goes against 
nature in order to return to this cosmic 
life-giving source and from’ that only to 
fulfill nature again. 

This is precisely what earlier we have 
called the wisdom whereby Chinese his- 
torical culture could endure. This is not 
just a theory of Chinese philosophy, but 
it is something which permeates the whole 
of Chinese literature, art, and etiquette. 
With this wisdom the Chinese have in 
all their cultural life striven to find never- 
ending resources. This is the way to store 
up man’s life energy, so that it will not 
be sapped excessively, but, going’ against 
all natural ways by which man seeks to 
express his energy, will communicate with 
the cosmic life-giving source. Looking at 
modern Western culture from this view- 
point, its quest for efficiency constitutes 
a great problem. Of course, the former 
easy-going attitude of the Chinese is in 
many ways not suitable in meeting the 
present situation. Yet this tendency in 
the Western world, which entails the 
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entire world, to sail into space with space- 
ships, ultimately encounters a still greater 
void, and this is not the way in which 
human culture can endure. There must 
come a day when Westerners, too, will 
realize that, with God's eternity alone 
and without the continuity of historical 
culture, man cannot live peacefully on 
this earth, nor on other planets. Then 
they may develop this wisdom of the 
continuity of culture and with a mind 
formed by historical consciousness, linking 
up past and future generations, they may 
come to a true appreciation of the mean- 
ing of filial piety, of the wish for posterity 
motivated by the wish for a continuous 
endurance of the culture of the ancestors. 


The World Is One Family 


We admit that today there are still 
many countries which must develop de- 
mocracy, but behind this there is the 
wider feeling of world brotherhood. This 
feeling is more richly represented in the 
Orient. In China, all schools of thought 
and religion contributed to it. The con- 
cept of human goodness in Confucianism 
is clearly aimed at this ideal in its final 
and universal implications, and hence it 
is close to the universality of Christian 
love. But Christianity insists on stating 
first that man is afflicted with original sin, 
and the Christian bases himself upon 
God’s will, on something imposed from 
above for the salvation of men. The 
Confucianist rather believes in the good- 
ness of human nature, in man’s possibility 
to attain sagehood and to be in harmony 
with the good influence of Heaven. 

There is a sharp contrast here, but 
differences in doctrine still do not prevent 
a beneficial influence on mankind and 
culture along different ways. In fostering 
the feeling of world brotherhood, we 
think it is better to rely on a combina- 
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tion of Christian and Confucian thought 
rather than on Christian thought alone. 
This will not be easy, because Christianity 
is a systematic religion with many or- 
ganized branches. Christianity has the 
concept of heaven and also of hell to 
which non-believers are relegated. There 
is never a unanimous stand among the 
denominations, and a distinction is made 
between those who do and those who do 
not belong to one’s own denomination. 
Those who belong may go to heaven; 
the others go to hell. Thus, though Chris- 
tian love seems unconditional, yet there 
is one condition: that one must “believe 
my doctrine.” 

Actually this matter is far from certain. 
According to Confucianist thought, the 
only condition for being able to attain 
sagehood and to be in harmony with the 
good influence of Heaven, is to be a 
human being. There is no church organ- 
ization, nor is it necessary for everyone 
to worship Confucius, because. basically 
everybody can become a sage like Con- 
fucius. That is why the Confucian doc- 
trine is not inimical to any of man’s 
religions. Confucianism has a concept of 
heaven and earth, but not of hell. It 
does not have a hell to accommodate non- 
believers. “All things are nurtured with- 
out harming each other; many ways can 
be walked to the truth without hindering 
each other” — this is the Confucian belief. 
Such an attitude is also to be found in 
Hinduism and Buddhism. The Westerner 
has much to learn here. 





The five points mentioned above do 
not exhaust the list, but they are repre- 
sentative. It does not mean that these 
five things are totally absent from West- 
ern culture, but we hope that they will 
come to germination for the benefit of 
world culture and Western culture itself. 








EDITORIAL 


Some 





Questions about 


Missionary Medicine 


In this editorial I expect to raise some 
questions which I cannot answer. Perhaps 
there are readers who will want to speak 
to them. In fact, I feel singularly ill- 
equipped to discuss missionary medicine 
as it is entirely outside of my experience, 
and I have no knowledge of its problems. 
Yet, as I observe it from a distance, I 
get the same feeling of “unrealness” from 
it that I get from many missionary 
activities — the same lack of coming to 
grips with the realities of society in the 
less westernized parts of the world. 
This uneasiness was forceably brought 
to my mind again by the reading of a 
fascinating little book, The Edge of 
Tomorrow, by Thomas A. Dooley, M.D. 
Not that Dr. Dooley said anything about 
medical work in relation to Christian 
missions. He is the doctor who, out of 
his own pocket, and out of the con- 
tributions which he received from other 
Americans, led a medical team of Amer- 
icans and Lao on a year-long venture of 
bringing medical relief to two isolated 
communities in Northern Laos in South- 
east Asia. Dr. Dooley’s motives were 
humanitarian. An Irish Catholic himself, 
he was driven by the desire to perform 
medical service to wretched people. He 
had become familiar with some of the 
problems of such medical aid through 
his work in the Navy in Asia, particu- 


1 Published in New York by Farrar, Straus 
and Cudahy, 1958. 
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larly in the evacuation of refugees from 
Northern Vietnam, when Vietnam was 
divided at the end of its bloody civil war. 
The significance of Dooley’s book and the 
work which he did lies not simply in the 
number of individuals who were treated 
or healed through his medical skill. So 
far as the viewpoint represented in 
PRACTICAL ANTHROPOLOGY is concerned, 
the significance lies in his attitude toward 
his work and its relation to the society 
around him. 

Dr. Dooley started out to spend only 
one year in Laos. That year was spent 
in two different communities, both rela- 
tively isolated: Van Vieng and Nam Tha. 
He and his men plunged into their work 
with the facilities available, and utilized 
the materials at hand. Here is a descrip- 
tion of their home in Van Vieng: 

Our living quarters presented a 
tougher problem. Ojisan’s house was 

a typical Lao hut perched six feet 

above the ground on stout poles 

surrounded by a “porch” and reached 
by a steep ladder. We climbed up, 
took one look inside, and came out 
shuddering. The place was filthy. 
The boys tore out everything in- 
side the hut including the bamboo 
partition between the two rooms. 
They swept the ceiling clear of soot, 
cobwebs, and rats’ nests, then went 
to work on the walls. When this 
accumulation of ancient crud had 
been swept out, they hauled up 
buckets of river water, broke out 
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boxes of soap-powder and _ bleach, 
and swabbed the deck Navy-style. 
The villagers presented us with 
woven bamboo mats for floor cover- 
ing, and we laid out our bedrolls 
and hung mosquito netting. Then we 
installed all the packing-crate book- 
cases, benches and tables, and placed 
two cots against the wall as lounges. 
This would be our “living room.” 
Pete Kessey insisted that even the 
poorest white-trash back in Texas 
wouldn't live in such a place. Maybe 
so. But, at least, no one could ever 
say that the men of Operation Laos 
lived apart from the natives in an 
air-conditioned American compound.” 
Their hospital was just as simple. There 
was no X-ray machine, no elaborate 
equipment. Everything was designed so 
that it could be carried on, when Dr. 
Dooley left, by the Lao individuals who 
were trained on the spot. Americans in 
the enormous Economic Aid Méission 
which has poured millions of dollars into 
Laos, with almost no grass roots service 
resulting from that expenditure, accused 
Dr. Dooley of practicing 19th-Century 
medicine. They are correct, said Dr. 
Dooley, “I did practice 19th-Century 
medicine, and this was just fine. Upon 
my departure our indigenous personnel 
would practice 18th-Century medicine. 
Good, this is progress, since most of the 
villagers live in the 15th Century.” 


There lies the significance of Dr. 
Dooley’s work. His cultural instincts are 
sound. 


There were about four practicing 
mid-wives in Van Vieng when we 
arrived, and perhaps as many more 
young girls who aspired to the call- 
ing. We won them over to our side, 
had them help around the hospital, 
2Pp. 20-30. 
3P. 54. 


and made them promise to call us 
for each childbirth. When we went 
on a call, we would take along one 
or two of the younger girls. And, 
always, we carried a bag containing 
the wonderful midwife’s kit prepared 
and distributed by CARE. Each of 
these kits contains gowns, gloves, 
cord ties, basins, bowls, dressings, 
soaps, towels, etc. — all the essentials 
for the delivery of twenty-five babies. 

We taught the girls the principles 
of modern, aseptic midwifery, and 
the importance of post-partum care 
of the mother, including removal 
of the placenta. Then, after each 
one had delivered twenty-five babies 
under supervision, and had proved 
her proficiency and dedication, she 
was “graduated” with appropriate 
ceremony, climaxed by the presenta- 
tion of the CARE kit — always the 
bag that I personally had carried and 
used. (This was extremely important 
for “face.”) 

Just as in America nurses are 
“capped” at graduation, so we 
“bagged” our midwives in Van 
Vieng. It worked. Those wonderful 
young women, armed with their 
CARE kits and somewhat dedicated 
to the aseptic principles we taught 
them, have removed many of the 
old horrors from maternity in that 
part of Laos.4 


Participation and Cooperation 


Dr. Dooley and his men participated 
largely in Lao life and were part of the 
Lao communities in which they lived. 
“Participation,” as always, is a relative 
matter. Dr. Dooley calls “lousy stuff” 
some of Lao food which I consider 
delicious! They subsisted largely on Navy 
C-rations. In the evening they provided 
entertainment for the community with 
movies supplied by American Information 
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Service, and throughout the day the 
community watched fascinated as they 
performed much of their medical work 
in full view. People never ceased to 
marvel that injections were given in the 
patient’s “bottom” for a pain in the head! 
The local “shamans,” the witch doctors 
or medicine men, were disturbed by the 
Dooley mission when it came to Nam 
Tha. Finally they declared the hospital 
to be taboo by putting up the charac- 
teristic woven bamboo sign used all over 
Southeast Asia. No one, no matter how 
ill, dared come near the hospital for help. 
At that point Dooley did the culturally 
most sensible thing. He made friends and 
colleagues of the witch doctors. 


One afternoon I returned from an 
emergency call in the jungle to find 
Pete holding an earnest professional 
conference with Old Joe (a medicine 
man.) Pete gave me the eye, and I 
squatted down and listened respect- 
fully. 


Old Joe had spread out before him 
a weird assortment of sticks, bamboo 
slivers, betel nuts, boiled leaves, pig 
grease, and cow dung, and was ex- 
plaining the theory behind his ma- 
teria medica. Most of it was fantas- 
tic. But here and there I recognized 
fragments of the universal folk 
remedies (like the use of spiderwebs 
in open wounds), the effectiveness of 
which are acknowledged by modern 
medicine. 

“Well,” said Pete, “we just belong 
to different schools of medicine. We 
use different drugs, different methods, 
but we are both working for the 
same thing — to free the people from 
the evils of disease and suffering. The 
important thing is for us to work 
together. We'll teach you what we 
know, and you will teach us.” That 
sounded fair enough to Old Joe. 


From that time on Old Joe rarely 
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missed a sick call. We would ad- 
minister a shot of penicillin, Joe 
would invoke the proper spirits. We 
would splint a fracture, then permit 
Old Joe to tie the indispensable red, 
white and black strings around the 
splints. If we were paid two coconuts 
for fee, Old Joe received one. (In 
America this practice is held in a 
bad light; they call it “fee split- 
ing.”)5 
Expendability 
Laos has only one foreign trained 
doctor, who is the minister of health. 
There are about fifteen locally trained 
men, many of them with little more 
education than would correspond to 
junior high school in the States. These 
are the doctors of the larger communi- 
ties. Dooley deliberately turned his 
work over to these men at the end 
of a year’s time. He wanted to return 
again at a later date, but he wanted to 
start again fresh in a new community 
and to begin his training work once more. 
He did not want to build up his own 
institution. 


Here are the details of his final arrange- 
ments with the Lao government: 

We had established the hospital 
at Nam Tha, and wanted to insure 
that after our departure it would 
continue to flourish. All the things 
we had done were so carried out 
that our departure would not create 
a void. We installed no X-ray ma- 
chines, nor any large electrical plant. 
We had no complicated or extremely 
delicate instruments. We utilized ten 
or twelve basic antibiotics and other 
medicines, so that their exact usage 
and dosage was well understood by 
the local nurses. We turned over to 
midwives the CARE kits, making 
them completely self-sufficient. The 
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vaccination program, carried out by 
the locals themselves, would add a 
marked degree of immunity to many 
thousands of people in the high 
valley. The instructions would make 
them more cognizant of the relation- 
ships between dirt and disease. I 
did not want these accomplishments 
lost after our departure. I wanted 
to make sure that we would leave 
something real and substantial behind 
us. 
I proposed three points to the 
Minister. I asked, first, that he give 
our hospital a charter. This would 
mean that a specific amount of money 
would be earmarked for the hospital 
based on the number of patients 
treated and hospitalized. This would 
mean that certain monies would be 
allotted for upkeep and care of the 
buildings. Instead of paint and wood 
being bought with my own money, 
the hospital would now be admin- 
istered and financed by the govern- 
ment of Laos, and their medicines 
would come from the government 
warehouse. 

Second, I asked that he send 
to Nam Tha two Bangkok-trained 
nurses to replace my men. These 
nurses were well trained in Thai- 
land’s school of nursing. There were 
only a few in the whole Kingdom 
of Laos, but I asked for two for 
Nam Tha. 


Third, I asked that a médecin 
indochinois be sent to replace me. 
There are no other doctors by inter- 
national standards in the kingdom, 
except the Minister himself. There 
are fifteen men who have had some 
medical training, though by our 
standards very little. These men 
could practice medicine in Laos. 

If Dr. Oudom, the Minister of 
Health, would agree to this, I in 
turn would agree to leave everything 
that we had brought to Laos in the 
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hospital at Nam Tha, This meant 
that absolutely everything would stay 
there, beds, mosquito nets, linens, 
drapes, surgical instruments, stetho- 
scopes, house gear, and about $25,000 
worth of antibiotics. All these we 
would turn over to the médecin » 
indochinois. Then I would myself 
return to America. 

The Minister immediately agreed, 
but expressed some surprise that I 
wanted to become expendable. I told 
him that in my mind America should 
not attempt to build a dynasty in a 
foreign land. We should not attempt 
to make a foreign land dependent 
on us for its maintenance.® 
As a missionary in Laos, I have seen 

these local poorly trained “doctors” at 
work. I have seen them literally kick 
their patients around if those were of the 
mountain tribe. I know how their offices 
have been characterized by graft and 
personal gain. I can imagine what may 
well happen in that hospital which he 
left behind. But I insist that Dr. Dooley 
is right. Medical aid or any other kind 
of aid that simply results in a permanent 
dependency of one country upon another 
is in this age as bad an enslavement as 
the military colonialization of a past era. 


Let us stop all this blather and 
bleat about the beatitudes of democ- 
racy. Let us get out and show, with 
simple spontaneity and love, our 
ability to work at the level of the 
people we aim to aid. Let us stop 
proclaiming ourselves as the world 
standard. Democracy, as championed 
by the United States, does not 
translate well into Lao. Not yet. 
We evolved it from 1776 to 1958. 
Let us be patient with the Asian. 
The Lao need only time, education, 
and stimulation.’ 


6 Pp. 192-193, 
7P. 203. 
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Missionary Medicine 

What is the function of a medical 
missionary program? It is easy enough 
to define its humanitarian function, as 
thousands of the world’s most miserable 
sick pass through the doors of mission 
clinics and hospitals daily. It is easy 
enough to define its function in terms 
of service to mankind as doctors leave 
valuable practices and excellent incomes 
for the reward of seeing the world’s less 
fortunate healed of diseases which are 
scarcely known any longer in the West. 

But what is its missionary function? 
And what is its function in the society 
within which it operates? What is its 
motive? 

The only true motivation for missions 
is the extension of the church of Jesus 
Christ, the redemption of men. Aside 
from an opportunity to give a witness 
to. a captive audience, what does. the 
typical mission medical program contrib- 
ute to that end? These are questions 
which missionary doctors may well be 
able to answer, and I would like to hear 
the answer. I frankly do not know what 
it is. It seems to me, however, that any 
worthwhile answer will have three ingre- 
dients at least: Christ, church, and local 
culture. 

But, dropping the question of mis- 
sionary motive, what about medical 
goals? Should we want to practice 20th- 
Century medicine everywhere? Or should 
we not, like Dooley, be content with 
19th-Century medicine in rural areas, in 
the hope that some 18th-Century medical 
practices might be developed and used 
locally? 

Of course 20th-Century hospitals are 
not out of place in the big cities of Asia, 
Africa, or Latin America, any more than 
they are in Europe or North America. 


Mar.-Apr. 


For rural areas, however, are they really 
functional? Would not a decentralized 
medical program in which a few indi- 
viduals were taught some elementary skills 
and a degree of self-reliance and initia- 
tive in their use, be better than the full 
dependence of a mission medical program 
on a well-qualified foreign staff? 


And what about practice? Is it better 
to take someone who is ill to an antiseptic 
hospital where he is terribly frightened, 
or to leave him in his very unantiseptic 
home where he feels much more secure 
in the face of illness and death? Many 
hospitals abroad, it should be noted, are 
much more humane than American hos- 
pitals about allowing the relatives of the 
ill to camp with him, cook his food, 
and give him the reassurance of friends 
about him. 


And what of the medicine man? If 
healing were the only motive, certainly 
the cooperative use of the medicine man 
would be all-important. With the anti- 
biotics of modern medicine and the 
reassurance of traditional remedies, re- 
ligious and magical, the patient would 
get a powerful dose. Dr. Dooley gives a 
lot of credit for success in some of his 
cases to Old Joe. 


Some missionary doctors shy away from 
such reinforcement of “superstition” and 
pagan religion. If it is only a matter of 
“superstition,” I feel that they’ have no 
right to quibble. Much of their own 
medical lore will be classified as “super- 
stition” two hundred years from now. 
If it is true that such cooperation will 
place a barrier between men and Christ, 
I would not advocate it. I suspect, how- 
ever, that this again is more often a 
problem of the missionary’s understanding 
than we usually think, and that lack of 
such cooperation may often in itself be 
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that barrier. Here, it seems to me, is an 
area where some imaginative feeling for 
the culture could find an effective outlet. 
Perhaps in medicine, as in so much of 
our missionary’ work, we think of our 
techniques more highly than we ought to 
think. Ultimately, it is the missionary 
doctor or nurse’s reflection of Christ 
which will be important to His cause. 
Humanitarian healing work can give a 
splendid lens to brighten that reflection. 
But little reflection will take place with- 
out participation, without empathy. For 
a man most at home around a smoking 
fire in a bamboo house, participation 
and empathy are hard come by within 
whitewashed walls and bleached sheets. 
Dr. Dooley, in a few months’ time, 
succeeded in making friends on a scale 
which very few missionaries do. With 
him perhaps the Lao sensed a freedom 
from contempt, which is one of the most 


cherished of all freedoms. But what” if 
the work he left behind disintegrates 
into a political plum, with the unsterile 
instruments, moldy medicine, and apa- 
thetic personnel so characteristics of -Lao 
medical practice? Any answer will depend 
on what one’s goals are, on the absolutism 
of one’s attitudes toward the perfection 
of 1959 (as opposed to 1958 or 1858), 
medical fashion, and the realism in one’s 
knowledge of history and of culture 
change. 

My answer is that the type of rural 
medicine Dr. Dooley undertook, the re- 
spect of local culture which he showed, 
and his insistence on training people to 
do the medical tasks which they could 
do independently of him is more realistic 
for rural areas and more relevant for 
Christian missions than much of what 
we are doing. I would like to hear from 
the doctors on this. 


LETTERS 


Just What I Was Looking For 


I had not heard of PracticAL AN- 
THROPOLOGY until a fellow missionary 
was so kind as to lend me his Jan.-Feb. 
1958 issue. I enjoyed it very much as 
it is just the kind of material I have 
been looking for. Unfortunately I had 
no training along this line but am now 
trying to make up for it through reading 
material on this subject. I especially en- 
joyed the article on the Kaka people as 
I am working among the Bayas, a tribe 
just north of them. 

Jack Bradfeldt, French 
Equatorial Africa 


Looking for the Key to 
Communication 


Your efforts put forth in the publica- 
tion of the periodical are certainly ap- 
preciated. It has been a source of mental 
stimulation as I prepare and present the 
gospel to these people. 

Lately, I have been praying and think- 
ing about my inability to really commu- 
nicate with the people in terms of their 
culture. Then, picking up PA, I found 
my thoughts crystallized in W. D. Rey- 
burn’s proposal: “Is it possible to merely 
announce the ‘good news’ in the language 
of the people? Definitely not.” Though 
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I can preach the fundamentals of salva- 
tion, I am looking for the key that will 
make it “live” to the people in terms of 
their understanding. Let’s keep praying 
for each other. 
One of these days I hope to write up 
a good example of how a misunderstand- 
ing of the Busa people’s clan relationship 
has precipitated enough hard feelings to 
provoke an interclan war. Were it not 
for the French being here, I am sure 
there would be a battle tomorrow 
morning. 
R. Blaschke, Dahomey, 
French West Africa 


Stimulating 

I do not know to whom I am indebted 
for the introduction to PRaAcTICAL AN- 
THROPOLOGY this past year by subscrip- 
tion, but have found it very thought- 
stimulating and helpful. I believe your 
committee has done a tremendous job 
this year, and trust that many of your 

publishing problems are being solved. 
Alice Blodgett, R.N., Sier- 

ra Leone, W. Africa 


We like PRACTICAL ANTHROPOLOGY 
very much. The articles are well written 
and informative; they often bear directly 
on the customs and culture of the Afri- 
cans, and we find it very stimulating 
reading. 

Howard Emary, Républi- 
que de Guinée 


We do appreciate your magazine very 
much. Keep up the good work. We need 
to be awakened out of our deep sleep in 
mission policy. 

Our work for the past year has been 
the distribution of literature in the Soudan 
as well as assisting some struggling groups 
of Christians. My prayer daily is that 
through the distribution of Scriptures we 
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may be able to spark a peoples’ movement 
which will result in many coming to the 
Savior. 
G. S. McRostie, French 
West Africa 
Thank you for the sample copy of 
PA that has been given to us. We are 
a young couple finishing a degree at Iowa 
State College, and are looking forward 
to a place of teaching in Africa, prob- 
ably with the Sudan Interior Mission. 
Your magazine is the best reading 
we've found on attempting to understand 
the life of the nationals. We've included 
several friends’ names who we feel might 
be interested also. 
Mark and Joyce White, 
Ames, Iowa - 


I'm glad that I can introduce [new 
recruits] to this magazine before they get 
to the field. Thus, I think they have 
every reason to be well prepared. I know 
we certainly appreciate’ PRACTICAL AN- 
THROPOLOGY. 

Albert Buckwalter, 
Chaco, Argentina 


Appreciation from Europe 

We have had the benefit of PRACTICAL 
ANTHROPOLOGY for a while. It has been 
a great help in our tribal work among 
the Blue Miao in North Thailand. 

We wish PRACTICAL ANTHROPOLOGY 
a greater and wider reach, and wish 
there was something like this in one of 
the continental languages. 

Otto Scheuzger, Staffel- 
bach, Switzerland 


The Indigenous Church 
Wm. Smalley’s article (March-April 
1958) on the Indigenous Church is best 
I've ever seen and first I can fully accept. 
Frank Kline, Willmore, 

Kentucky 
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